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Wuen Mephistopheles, — in the great poem in which he 
is the ruling spirit, — was called upon in the court of the Em- 
peror of the world, to discover a method by which the droop- 
ing finances of the realm could be refreshed, he expressed his 
astonishment that money should in any way be wanting under 
an economy by which it could to so unlimited an extent be 
created. Mines, he stated, were spread in golden streaks 
underneath the earth on which the assembled council were 
standing ; and it might not be either a stretch of prerogative, or 
a perversion of credit, to issue on the basis which was thus 
presented, paper money in amounts which should be bounded 
alone by the capacity of the paper manufactories. The 
scheme was in a moment adopted. Before a spade touched 
the ground under which the treasure was secreted, notes were 
sent forth on the faith of wealth as indefinite as it was un- 
known. The people left their old pursuits, and collected 
themselves into one vast gambling shop, in which the new 
currency was made use of as the ground-work on which the 
games should be conducted. ‘The manufactures became silent, 
the fruit fields withered away ; and in a few months after the 
specific had been administered, the patient, stimulated at first 
by the excitement of the drug, fell back at last, as far ascan be 
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learnt from the uncertain narration of the poet, into a torpor 
in which he became insensible alike to the suggestions of con- 
science, and the demands of self-preservation. 

There has scarcely been a commercial nation which has 
not, at periods when its system was most exposed, been visited 
by the infection which was thus set afloat by the master of 
all evil. When by the accession of the Hanover family, the 
constitution of great Britain was placed on a basis which res- 
cued it from the danger of arbitrary encroachment, and when 
by the establishment of the Bank of England an example of 
money-making on the largest scale was set, the credit and the 
prosperity of the realm were at one moment swelled beyond all 
reasonable dimensions, and at another shrunk proportionably by 
the speculations which followed the inflation of the South Sea 
bubble. In France also, in the minority of Louis XV, at a 
period when the monied operations of the state, released from 
the shackles under which in previous reigns they had been 
placed, were let loose on the wide field before them, the erec- 
tion of a national banking institution was followed by a series 
of adventures so wild, that they embraced two thirds of the 
continent of America in their sphere, and so fatal, that they 
prostrated at the end the mass of the available means of the 
French nation. We have experienced, in the United States, 
from the period of our first existence as an independent nation, 
the various fluctuations in their full extent, which arise from 
the establishment of an exaggerated system of paper money. 
When at the most ominous points in the revolution, we stood 
in need of acommon medium of circulation, which should serve 
as a measure both for foreign loans and domestic trade, we 
found our difficulties augmented by the vast amount of worth- 
less paper afloat under the credit of the various states, which 
raised our standard, while it diminished our wealth. We have 
been subjected, since our independence was established, to 
periodical bankruptcies, which have checked our prosperity 
and shattered our credit. While we possess the qualifications 
which enable us as a country to raise without limit raw com- 
modities the most useful to mankind, we have found, when we 
entered into the foreign market, that other nations, whose means 
were less extensive, and whose productions were much inferior, 
have been able to undersell us, because the rate of their cur- 
rency was lower. When, however, we have been thus pre- 
vented from freely disposing of the fruit of those great resources 
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with which nature has endowed us, the redundancy of our 
currency has enabled us to give the most exorbitant prices for 
foreign commodities. Our own manufactures are not sold 
abroad, because, from the high pitch to which wages are raised 
among us, and the still higher pitch at which the articles ne- 
cessary to the manufacturer are fixed, we are unable to export 
them, except at an expense which makes them easily undersold 
by the productions of other countries. Foreign goods, on the 
other hand, meet with a ready market with us, because they 
are produced with much less expense, and are sold at a muth 
lower price. We have bought, therefore, far more than we 
have sold. Our specie has been drawn from us in a solid 
stream, while the paper substitute that has been provided for 
it, — like the floating bridge which has been fastened to the 
banks when the tide had carried it to the highest, and is then, 
when the water subsides, left suspended on its precarious sup- 
port, — has been unable to bear up against the strain which 
was immediately thrown upon it. We have proved by our own 
experience a point which would otherwise have been doubted, 
that a people, whose resources are boundless, and whose 
strength gigantic, can become in a few years bankrupt from 
the bursting of a bubble which it had itself inflated. 

That the embarrassment of our commerce and the discredit 
of our name can be traced to the vast enlargement of our 
nominal currency by the imprudent issues of our banks, may 
be readily demonstrated ; but it seems equally demonstrable, 
that banking, when conducted under reasonable restraints and 
in good faith, is useful in the highest degree, both to the pur- 
poses of trade and the conveniences of every-day life. Of 
the three usual attributes of Banks, as they exist at present, 
there is not one that could be dispensed with by a mercantile 
community. ‘Toa merchant, in the first place, who is con- 
stantly in want of ready money for the payment of dues, and 
who is also constantly in the receipt of large sums which are 
amply sufficient for that purpose, great risk will be prevented, 
and great trouble saved, by his depositing his funds as they 
come to hand with a banker, from whom they can be drawn 
when wanted. He can pay off the demands which are pre- 
sented against him, by a check which will be as good as the 
sum it represents ; and the banker thinks himself fully com- 
pensated for his trouble and risk, by the use of the money in 
the mean time. When a large amount, in the second place, is to 
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be transferred from point to point, or when for other reasons 
it becomes inconvenient to carry it to and fro in the cumbrous 
shape of gold and silver, the operations of trade are greatly 
facilitated by the introduction in its place of a note which 
actually represents it, and which can be changed again into 
specie when required by the holder. When a trader, in the 
third place, has contracted with a foreign dealer for an article, 
which he will sell six months hence in the home market for an 
advance, but for which at present he has not funds at hand to 
pay, his own condition is materially assisted, as well as the 
general movements of business quickened, by the money that 
is advanced to him by his banker on the condition, that when 
the period is over to which the loan extends is expired, the 
amount shall be repaid with interest. 

The three ordinary properties of banking, therefore, as they 
are classified by the illustrations which have just been given, 
are useful, in the strongest sense of the word, to the operations 
of a commercial country. But beneficial as they are, when 
exercised with wisdom, they become, when let loose from the 
restraints of good faith and prudence, as destructive as the 
component agents of the atmosphere when the bands with 
which they are confined are broken. The merchant finds it 
convenient to deposite his cash on hand in an institution where it 
would be far safer than in his own house ; but should the banker 
prove faithless, the distress occasioned will be far greater than 
that which would have arisen, had the capitalist remained in 
possession of his money. ‘The notes of a solvent bank are of 
great service to the traveller, as well as to the general dealer ; 
but should the bank break, not only will the note-holders lose 
the worth of the nominal value of the paper, but a general 
distrust will be inspired in the community. Should the mer- 
chant whose note has been discounted refuse to pay, or be 
unable to pay the sum he has thus engaged to make good, he 
will endanger the general credit of the institution which has 
assisted him, and perhaps lead the way to its stoppage. When 
it is remembered that with us at present, the three operations 
of deposit, of circulation, and of discount, are united under 
one establishment,— that they have become linked together so 
intimately, that a shock received by one member is distributed 
throughout the whole system,—that by a loss received in 
either of the three departments the whole institution must 
suffer, —it will be seen how easy it is for the fraud or the 
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negligence of a single man, when he is admitted within the 
arcana of a large bank, to shake by his errors the safety of the 
whole community. It requires the utmost care and the utmost 
integrity, in those who have the management of machinery at 
once so sensitive and so dangerous, to preserve its members in 
their balance, and to maintain the usefulness of the whole. 

It is the misfortune of American banking, that, while it has 
never been restrained by those general limitations which the 
municipal authority alone can impose, it has been freed, by 
the interposition of the same authority, from the natural respon- 
sibilities which rest on the ordinary movements of trade. It is 
unshackled by municipal regulations, because from the spirit of 
speculation which has become so potent in the land, the state 
governments have emulated each other in the production of 
schemes of banking the most loose and the least guarded ; and 
because, though the state governments themselves, from their 
conflicting views, are unable to carry out a system which 
should be uniform and just, the general government is constitu- 
tionally disabled from interference with a subject on which ii 
alone can move with safety. We have partaken, in conse- 
quence, of a currency as mottled as the face of the vast conti- 
nent over which it spreads. ‘The manufactories of the East, 
the mines and the corn-fields of the Middle and Western States, 
the rice swamps and the cotton plantations of the South, have 
been made the basis from which paper money has risen in 
clouds. Here in New England, it is true, there have been re- 
straints imposed, which, if rigidly carried out, would be salutary, 
but even here, the shackles, which have been thus knitted 
together, have too often been flung aside by the prisoner, when- 
ever his strength has been great enough, or his ambition suffi- 
ciently daring, to attempt the violation of laws which he had 
solemnly contracted to observe. In the South, in the West, 
and in some portions of the Middle States, legislative provisions 
have been a mockery. Of the laws for the prohibition of sus- 
pension of specie payments, there is not an instance of enforce- 
ment ; and even when for a second time, after having experi- 
enced once before, under promises to do better, the mercy of 
the State authorities, the banks have violated the laws by a 
permanent suspension, they have been allowed to continue 
their chartered existence, in like defiance of the claims of 
justice, and the necessities of trade. It is worthy of remark, 
that though the payment of their notes in specie is the only 
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condition of importance, that has been exacted from the banks 
in return for the great privileges conferred upon them, it has 
been openly disregarded whenever such a step became tempo- 
rarily convenient. 

Had the legislatures of the various states stood still, after a 
refusal to lay the restraints which it was in their power to lay, 
they would be liable to complaint for negligence, though not 
perhaps for positive error. But the same authority, which let 
loose the banks on the community, without those bridles which 
legislative restriction could afford, emancipated them by the 
act of charter from the responsibility which rests on all other 
proceedings of trade. Should a company of merchants go into 
business without the immunities of a charter, they would be 
liable to the full extent of their individual estate, for the debts 
which they collectively incurred. ‘They would be prudent, 
therefore, in their movements, because their imprudence would 
be injurious not only to the community, but to themselves. 
Suppose that they joined themselves together for banking pur- 
poses, they would become responsible both in a body and 
singly, for whatever notes they issued, for whatever deposites 
they received, for whatever accommodations they gave. Let 
a man of loose business principles march into the directors’ 
chamber, or take his seat in the president’s chair, —he would 
be restrained from the deviations into which his own wayward- 
ness would lead him, by that magical gravitation which a sense 
of individual interest creates. Banking houses would be subject 
to the same regulations as those which hold good in establish- 
ments for pursuing other branches of trade, and there would 
be no temptation to those who were intrusted with their man- 
agement to squander their funds, since they would perceive 
that for the deficiency thus created, their private fortunes must 
answer. 

Such would be the natural liabilities of a company, which 
should enter upon banking operations without the previous 
grant of acharter. Like an English joint stock company, it 
would place its credit on the basis of the credit of its members 
both individually and collectively. ‘The holder of a note, or 
the maker of a deposit, would look to the character and the 
fortune of the bankers; and if they were men of standing and 
property, if they had grown grey in the honest pursuit of their 
calling, and were anchored down in their moorings by those 
ties of family and of domestic relations, which go more than 
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any others to ensure a man’s stability, he would be conscious 
that the risk, to which he would be subjected, would be but 
little more than that which is necessarily incidental to mercan- 
tile affairs. But let the banking company receive a charter, 
and the basis of its operations is changed. Its directors, from 
responsible partowners, become the irresponsible managers of an 
adventure, in which they have but a transient and transferable 
interest. ‘The whole machinery is shrouded at once in mystery. 
The enquirer is unable to determine how much of the capital 
is paid in, or in what medium it is paid; and as his property 
is to be hazarded, not on the ability of the directors individ- 
ually to fulfil the obligations they enter into, but on the suffi- 
ciency of the capital for the debts it must encounter, he is 
forced to place his confidence on a rock that may in a moment 
disappear. Who is to guard against negligence or fraud, among 
men who have every temptation to be negligent and fraudu- 
lent? Who can say that the man who is placed by his own 
intrigues, or by the indifference of others, in the chair of irre- 
sponsible authority, may not abuse his trust? ‘There are many 
ways in which money may vanish besides in direct embezzle- 
ment, and it may be, as it has been, that the trustees of so 
great wealth, emancipated as they are from all individual 
liability, may make such use of it for the benefit of themselves 
or of their friends, as they would be far from doing were they 
involved personally in its safety. ‘There is scarcely a bank in 
the United States which is not swayed in its discounts by per- 
sonal preference, that has not given to the less worthy appli- 
cant a priority on grounds of friendship or party spirit; and yet 
there is scarcely a creditable firm within the same limits, whose 
members are responsible for its debts, which would be actuated 
by such inducements. We might put out of the question the 
constant probability of fraud. That the only way to ensure 
men’s honesty,—and we say it with pain,—is to make it 
politic for them to be honest, — the experience of banking as 
well as the experience of human nature has shown. ‘There 
could be no arrangement so well calculated for the misuse and 
the abuse of the wealth of the community in general, as that 
which places it in the hands of irresponsible trustees, who can 
squander it or embezzle it, should it suit their purposes, without 
the probability of detection, or the fear of punishment. The 
want of direct responsibility may be said to be the cardinal 
error in the foundation of the banking system. When the first 
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stone was laid, and when the high priests of the faith proclaimed 
in full pontificals the virtue of the creed which in its walls 
was to be promulgated, there were prophets who stood by, 
who looked upon the ceremony with averted eyes, as they saw 
the evil that it would bring forth. The great dishonor that 
would fall on our name, and the jar that would be given to 
our institutions, were foretold, when the cloud from which 
they were to drop was buta speck in the horizon. It was 
objected, that through the operation of banking corporations, 
the old fundamental laws of descent, of mortmain, of escheat, 
which had been the beams on which more than one vast and 
free nation had been built, would be virtually set aside. It 
was shown that the integrity of the state would be eaten away, 
by the transfer of a large portion of its capital to foreigners. 
It was maintained that, from the freedom of the directors of 
the new corporations from all responsibility, there would be an 
undue and dangerous consolidation of power in the hands, 
nominally of the boards themselves, but actually, of their pres- 
idents ; that the charters of the respective institutions would be 
violated as often as it became convenient, till their immunities 
became indefinite and their restrictions a dead letter; that 
there would be large and injurious losses through fraud and 
carelessness in their officers and agents; that there would be 
a determined interference with the political divisions of the 
country, whenever such interference seemed expedient; and 
that finally, from the expansions and contractions of the banks 
themselves, there would be violent and incessant fluctuations 
of the monetary system. It was on such grounds that the 
charter of the Bank of the United States in Congress, to a 
great degree, and those of the State banks in their respective 
legislatures entirely, were opposed. ‘That they were opposed 
in vain, will be seen by a glance at the condition of the cur- 
rency of the country at various times from 1811, to the present 
period. ‘The following table is made up from the reports of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, as taken from the returns of the 
banks themselves. 
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Condition of all the Banks in the United States at various Eras. 






































| Number of banks/Number of banks| Total | i, 

Date. —— — pak = — ine tad _ and Specie. Circulation. | Deposites. | Capital. 

hee eae Se eer Discounts. | 

ceived. mated. banks. | | 

| Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. | Dollars. 

January 1, 1811 51 38 89 | 15,400,000; 28,100,000 | 62,601,601 

1815 120 88 208 17, 000 000) 45, 500, 000 82,259,590 

* 1816 134 112 246 19,000,000 68, 000, 000, | 89,822,422 
¢ 1820 213 95 308 | 19,820,240, 44, 863, 344, | 39,950,470 137,110, ‘611 
S 1830 282 48 330 200, 451,214; 22,114,917) 61 "323, 898 | 55, 559,928 145,192, 268 
“ 1834 406 100 506 ng 1 19, 499 94, 839 1370) 7 75, 666, 086 200,005,944 
” 1835 515 43 558 \* Je 43,937,625 | 103, 692, 495) 83, 081 365 231 "250, 337 
* 1836 559 8 567 ‘457,506,080. 40, 019, 594) 140,301 038 115, 104, 440 251 875, 292 
* 1837 632 2 634 | 525,115,702, 37, 915,346 149,185,890 127.3 97, 1185 290, 772, 091 
* 1838 663 a 663 (485,631,687) 35,184,112) 116,138,910 84,691,184 317, 636, 778* 
. 1839 662 840 |492, 278, 015} 45,132 673) 135, 170 995) 90,240,146 327,132, 512% 
? 1840 661 61 901 |462 896,523 33, 105, 1 155) 106,96 8,572, 75, 696 857) 358, 442, 692 
* 1841 514 _ — |425,146,069 35,034, 069 124,465, 198} 72, 829,480) t 




















* In these two years the number of branches is included. 


+ The estimate for 1841 is made up from the Report of Secretary Ewing, and it would seem is on some- 


what a different basis from those of his predecessor. 
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The charter of the United States Bank in 1816 was looked 
upon as the final triumph of the system, as it at the time was 
organized. ‘The charter itself was built upon the most improved 
principles in vogue. It was meant to be the most complete 
personification of the economy under which it came into ex- 
istence. ‘The corporate existence of the Bank of the United 
States has now expired ; its affairs are in the process of being 
spread before the public with a fidelity which in the usual re- 

rts is uncommon ; and we have the privilege of determining 
from the result of the experiment itself, on the worth and truth 
of the principles on which it was built. We shall make use of 
this opportunity in drawing from its history, as far as we may 
be able, the moral that it contains; and taking up the charges 
which we have already noticed as made against the scheme at 
its first promulgation, we shall endeavor to show, in the first 
place, that there was undue and dangerous power in the hands 
of the president of the bank ; secondly, that there were distinct 
violations of its charter; thirdly, that there were considerable 
losses through the fraud and carelessness of its officers and 
agents ; fourthly, that there was frequent interference, on its 
part, in the political affairs of the country ; and fifthly, that 
there were constant fluctuations, through its agency, in the mon- 
etary system. 


I. Excessive Power in the President of the Bank. 


In an institution so vast as the Bank of the United States, 
from which accommodations to an average of at least sixty-five 
millions were continually afloat, — which formed for twenty 
years the centre around which the monetary system ebbed and 
flowed, —a general harmony between the various members 
was necessary to the interest, as well as the integrity of the 
whole. The wheels of discount, of circulation, of deposit, 
must move on a single axis, or move irregularly. The evils 
of disunion under such auspices are more injurious than the 
evils of abuse. During the administration of Mr. Jones, the 
harness of the institution was out of gear, and the branch 
banks worked on in disregard of. the leader who was placed 
before them, and of the reins that were thrown over their 
necks. ‘The Baltimore Branch and the New York Branch 
pulled different ways, because they pulled as their private inter- 
est prompted them; and if the Baltimore Branch succeeded 
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in dragging its neighbor into the ditch, it was because it was 
the most skilful in violating the feeble restraints which 
were thrown around it by the central power. Mr. Jones 
entered the Bank with a character for integrity, which had been 
gained by the composure with which he had executed political 
trusts, in which the temptation to err was slight, and the priv- 
ileges of erring restricted ; and after an administration of two 
years, in which the grossest mismanagement had taken place, 
not so much from his misfeasance as his incapacity, he estab- 
lished by his compulsory resignation the principle, that worldly~ 
integrity alone, and political respectability, are not sufficient 
for the support of an office whose temptations are so immense, 
and whose duties so trying. Had Mr. Cheves been permitted 
to carry out the views of retrenchment and economy, which he 
displayed on his entrance into the presidency on the vacancy 
thus created, — had he been permitted to carry into effect 
those narrow but cardinal rules, which were necessary to bring 
back into its orbit a body which had so widely diverged, and 
to retain it in its orbit when it was brought back again, — he 
might have continued at the head of the bank till its charter 
expired, and have kept it in ‘a state in which it would have 
been both useful to the public by the moderate and regular 
facilities it afforded, and useful to the stockholders in the punc- 
tual repayment of their investments, if not in the diseased ex- 
aggeration of their dividends. But Mr. Cheves was bred in a 
school which was distasteful to the board of financiers who had 
been nursed in the rich corruption of the preceding admin- 
istration. ‘The crop he raised was the natural product of a 
soil impoverished by past excesses, the dividends were rapidly 
reduced, because they had previously been improperly puffed 
out, and the discounts, as well as the circulation of the bank, 
were brought within bounds which were suitable to the extent 
of its capital. ‘The speculatists, who had gleaned from the 
harvest Mr. Jones had sown the monstrous fruits and the 
gaudy flowers which his system of stimulants had forced out, 
were unable to content themselves with the homely crops 
which were raised under a more prudent management ; and in 
1823, disgusted with the opposition he had felt, and the ingrat- 
itude he had experienced, Mr. Cheves left his seat as President 
and Director. ‘The measures which had been concerted be- 
came ripe the moment that action had arrived. Mr. Biddle 
mounted into the vacant chair with a reputation, that had arisen 
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rather from his personal bearing than his actual achievements, 
and received from his predecessor the books of the institution, 
untrammelled by the confused accounts and the gross errors with 
which, under the first two years of its history, it had been en- 
cumbered. ‘There is a species of self-complaisance, which, 
though it is rarely the accompaniment of profound judgment, 
is often regarded as its index and its evidence. ‘The dial-plate 
of the understanding is more significant to the eyes of a great 
many, if it has lost the hands which can point out the opera- 
tions of the machinery below. ‘To deny the peculiar capabili- 
ties of a man who preserved for sixteen years a command so 
perfect over a body of men, so respectable as the directors of 
the Bank of the United States, would be futile. Mr. Biddle 
during his presidency exhibited every qualification that could 
fit him for his office, except the prudence and integrity which 
had been the characteristics of his immediate predecessor. He 
puffed out the drooping dimensions of the stock till it reached 
its original rotundity. It had been as high as 150, when under 
the nursing care of Mr. Jones ; it had fallen to 90, when brought 
back again by Mr. Cheves to its proper soil; but as soon as the 
new president had taken his seat, it started up again to a 
height which rivalled its former greatness. Mr. Biddle was 
hailed before long from all quarters, as the resuscitator of 
the country’s commerce. There were but few who with- 
held their tribute from the monarch of the generation. The 
wise men of the East, — the bankers of New England, who 
had stood unchanged in their stern independence during the 
wild administration of Mr. Jones, — were unable to resist the 
genial influence of the star that beckoned them to throw their 
treasures at the feet of the new financier. The South flung 
forth her staples through her swarthy rivers, and opened her 
rice swamps, her cotton brakes, and ‘her tobacco fields to the 
speculator who could afford them so good a market. ‘Tempo- 
rary success on the one side, was followed by unqualified sub- 
servience on the other; and through the homage that was thus 
given in, the conqueror himself became intoxicated, and fell 
into a dizziness which obscured to him both the maxims of 
honor and the laws of honesty. From the prudent restrictions 
of Mr. Cheves, the bank was forced into a system of high 
pressure management, which carried it along with a rapidity for 
which its strength was but little calculated. ‘The disease was 
ageravated by the irregular treatment with which it had been 
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met. Alternately in the hands of quacks and of legitimate 
practitioners, reduced by the loose prescriptions of Mr. Jones 
to disorders from which it recovered only by the rigid remedies 
of Mr. Cheves, — passing again, as soon as its health was ina 
measure restored, to the experimental treatment of Mr. Biddle, 
it has sustained a series of disasters which have been the more 
extended from the nursing, which in the interval between them 
its vitality had undergone. On the day of the election of Col- 
onel Drayton, the bank stock stood at its lowest pitch, the_ 
bank credit was exhausted, its name was ruined abroad and 
dishonored at home, and nearly two thirds of its capital was 
destroyed. If a statesman, whose past life had been unstained, 
not only in its political but in its individual relations, and whose 
ability was as acknowledged as his integrity was undoubted, — 
whose name had remained pure in the fierce arena of politics, 
or rather, who had passed through the fiercest contest which 
since the formation of the government that arena had witnessed, 
with his chariot wheels unspotted, —who had _ placed himself 
so far above sectional and temporary interests, as to scorn the 
highest offers they could bring when in comparison with the 
good of his country, — if such a man had been called to the 
reins of the bank when it was at the height of its speed, its 
movement might have been checked and its ruin prevented. 
But Colonel Drayton became president when the bank was 
lying in the amphitheatre crushed and broken. His duty was 
to collect its fragments, and not to direct its course. With 
his presidency the history of the bank as a general institution 
may be said to close ; and if it survives the shock which the 
exhibition of its true condition has given it, it will survive under 
a reduced capital and another name. 

“T look,” said Montaigne, “ upon the too good opinion that 
a man has of himself, to be the nursing mother of the falsest 
opinions both public and private.” ‘That Mr. Biddle, to return 
to the point to which this division of the subject is directed, 
owed a large portion of his errors to the evils of a system, that 
placed him without control at the head of a vast monied estab- 
lishment, may be readily admitted. He considered himself, as 
was remarked by the Investigating Committee in their last 
report, as the bank personified. When the charter of the insti- 
tution was before the Legislature of Pennsylvania, the provis- 
ion, common to all the other banks, authorizing the Legislature 
to repeal or to amend, was at first inserted. “I then declared,” 
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says Mr. Biddle in his second letter, “ that I would not receive 
it on such terms, and unless that provision was stricken out, 
the bill need go no farther. Accordingly it was stricken out.” 
It is not only in obtaining the charter alone, that the master 
hand confesses its potency, but it has been equally free to ac- 
knowledge its influence on the internal concerns of the insti- 
tution. ‘ Had I occupied the position which I once did,” he 
says in another letter, in relation to the resumption in January 
1841, “I would not have permitted that resumption.” ‘The 
first I took in hand myself,’ he remarks in another instance, 
when speaking of the aid given in 1837 to two large houses, 
“making the necessary advances to carry them through their 
troubles, and they were accordingly saved. With the house of 
Thomas Biddle and Co. I would not interfere, but I requested 
a committee to examine their affairs, and if they thought it ex- 
pedient, I would consent to it.” When in examination before 
a committee of the United States House of Representatives in 
1832, Mr. R. M. Whitney stated that he had discovered a 
gross irregularity in the transactions of the bank in its loan 
department, and that he had reported the same to Mr. Biddle, 
Mr. Biddle replied, not by a confutation of the main items of 
the fact, but by remarking that the conduct imputed to him 
“was inconsistent with my character,’ and that “he would 
have sooner sunk into the earth than have dared to come to 
me with such a remonstrance.” * 

Had the assumptions of the late president of the Bank of 
the United States been as empty as those of the African Sa- 
trap who claimed dominion over the planet Mars, they would 
have been unworthy of notice. But presumptuous as they 
are, they are based on what actually was the case.t ‘The fol- 


* Whitney’s Memorial, p. 20. Washington, 1832. 

+ The first steps in the loans to the Philadelphia and Baltimore 
Rail Road Company, and in the Cotton investments,—two of the 
most unlucky speculations into which the Bank was led,—are thus 
developed : 





The Philadelphia and Baltimore Rail Road. 


“In my zeal to promote the objects of improvement, I determined 
some years ago with one or two public-spirited gentlemen, that there 
should be made a Rail Road between Philadelphia and Baltimore. 
A large portion of the funds were borrowed from the Bank ; and with 
a view to ensure its completion, I became personally the guarantee to 
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lowing statement of the proxies held by him, or as a trustee 
in conjunction with others, is taken from the documents reported 
to the House of Representatives on April 30th, 1832, by the 
committee already alluded to.* It will be seen that they 
would afford a preponderating influence in the election of di- 
rectors. 


List of Proxies on file in the Bank. 


Residence of Stockholders. By whom represented. No. of votes. 
Massachusetts, Thomas Cadwalader, 538 

* Nicholas Biddle, 504 
Connecticut, Enoch Parsons, 194 
New York, Nicholas Biddle, 611 
Pennsylvania, H. Binney, Jos. Hemphill, R- Ralston, 

and N. Biddle, 

Maryland, Wm. Patterson, R. Oliver, A. Brown, 


J. Wilson, R. Gilmore, S. Hoffman, 
and T’. Ellicott, 


South Carolina Stephen Girard, G. Calhoun, T. P. Cope, 
S. E. Weir, and N. Biddle, 762 
Virginiafand N. Carolina, Nicholas Biddle, 144 
Miscellaneous, Thomas P. Cope, 93 
a Nicholas Biddle. 177 
4533 


There was a whip, therefore, in the hands of Mr. Biddle, by 
which he could drive into the track the most refractory of the 
directors. ‘That the power of coercion was often exercised, it is 
not maintained. The high character which the President had 
attained, his admirable complaisance, his fine knowledge of the 
lesser elements of human nature, gave him a command over 
those who sat with him in the direction of the bank, which 





the Bank for the safety of about $ 400,000 of the loan.”— Mr. Biddle’s 
Sourth letter to Mr. Clayton, April 15, 1841. 


The Cotton Adventure. 


“Tt occurred to me, therefore, that the only mode of avoiding these 
dangers was to purchase no bills at all, except founded on direct ship- 
ments of produce under the control of the Bank. I accordingly urged 
the mercantile part of the Directors to engage in that operation, — but 
finding none of them disposed to large operations, I determined that, 
as it must be done, I would do it myself.”— Mr. Biddle’s first letter to 
Clayton, April 1, 1841. 

* Clayton’s Report, p. 284. 
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those who were least conscious of it felt most strongly. He 
reigned, too, in a period of great party excitement ; or rather, 
at the era when his most daring measures were forced through, 
the bank was engaged in a struggle for existence so violent, 
that through the attraction of cohesion alone its compcnent 
members rallied around their common eentre. But if the gen- 
tlemen, who sat year after year around the great table in the di- 
rectors’ chamber, — and that, as a mass, they were men of integ- 
rity is unquestionable, — were brought forward to testify to the 
system on which the affairs of the institution were conducted, they 
would offer the same evidence as that brought forward by Mr. 
Lippincott in his final statement. In every account, in every 
statement was to be recognised the movements of the same 
omnipresent hand. Mr. Wilson, the tried cashier under Mr. 
Cheves, was found wanting and removed by the new adminis- 
tration. Officers were appointed by the suggestion of the pres- 
ident, and not by the conclusion of the board. Look for a 
moment at the immense maze of accounts that recorded the 
transactions of the bank, see how multifarious they are in 
their division, how vast in their extent, and yet observe with 
what admirable accuracy they were daily balanced, how losses 
in one branch were made up by entries in another, and deficits 
were glossed over with so great neatness, that till the whole 
field was years afterwards ploughed up, the spots where they 
were buried remained hidden. Committees marched up as 
sentries whose confidence in the strength of the citadel was so 
great that they thought it useful to inspect its outworks, and 
committees marched back again with their corporal at their 
head to report that all was secure. 

It may be worth while, as showing how predominant was 
the ascendency obtained by the president, to exhibit how com- 
pletely he dispensed with the action of the checks, which were 
placed around him as the conservative agents of the bank. 
Although the charter required in express terms, that the busi- 
ness of the institution should never be transacted by less 
than seven directors, it is shown that the most important 
subjects were placed exclusively in the hands of committees 
of less than seven, appointed by the president, and of which 
he is ex officio or member.* On the 6th of March, 1835, the 





* Report of the House Committee of Ways and Means. March 4th, 
1834. (Niles’s Register, vol. 46, p. 43.) 
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committee of exchange, consisting of three members appointed 
by the president, was authorized by a vote of the directors “ to 
make loans on the security of the stock of this Bank, or other 
approved security, and if necessary, at a lower rate than six, 
but not less than five per cent. per annum.” ‘The mode’ in 
which the Committee of Exchange transacted their business, it 
is stated by the Stockholders’ Investigating Committee in their 
first report, shows that there really existed no check whatever 
upon the officers, and that the funds of the Bank were almost 
entirely at their disposal. ‘The very large business thus doné, 
— amounting on an average to $7,000,000 annually, —“ does 
not appear on the face of the discount books, was never sub- 
mitted to the examination of the members of the board at its 
regular meetings, nor is it anywhere entered on the minutes, as 
having been reported to that body for their information or ap- 
probation. In the purchase and sale of stocks, also, it is re- 
ported by the same committee that the directors were frequently 
dismissed from consultation. The Merchants’ Bank of New 
Orleans, of the capital of one million for an advance of 
$76,250, the Insurance Bank of Columbus, Georgia, to the 
amount of $384,000, andthe Hamilton Bank of Baltimore, 
in part, were purchased without the knowledge or consent of 
the board. In fine, the board itself was superceded on all 
important questions, on the plea that it had delegated its au- 
thority to committees, and the committees were passed over 
by the president as clogs on his movements, and were used, 
whenever they were used at all, as instruments who should 
express his will, rather than as counsellors who should guide 
it.” ‘For the information of those not conversant with the 
portion of the business of the bank referred to by Mr. Biddle,” 
said Mr. Lippincott, the chairman for a long period, of the 
Dividend Committee, in his statement to the stockholders of 
May 4th, 1841, “I will state that these reports were always 
previously prepared by the officers of the bank, (and as now 
appears,) very artfully, and with great circumspection, and 
being neatly copied by a clerk, in the bank, were handed to 
the Dividend Committee for their examination and comparison, 
with numerous documents accompanying them. ‘These reports 
were also usually compared with the general ledger, and if 
found to correspond therewith, also (which was always the 
case) were signed by the Chairman of the Committee and 
presented to the board.” It will not be necessary to go farther, 
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to establish the point that in the management of the institution, 
from its largest transactions to its minutest details, the power 
of the president was exerted to an extent incompatible with 


the provisions of the charter, and inconsistent with the interests 
of the stockholders. 


Il. Violations of Charter. 


That legislative limitations should stand in the way when all 
other restraints were so thoroughly set aside, could never have 
been expected. In the remarks which have already been 
brought forward, cases have been incidentally noticed in which 
the charter was evaded or violated, and were it worth while, 
it might be shown that there is scarcely a provision in the in- 
strument, from which the corporate existence of the institution 
took date, that has not been in the first place, adroitly passed 
by, and in the second, flagrantly overthrown. Like boys in 
their first games, the offending officers occupied themselves 
simply in dodging round the gate which was raised before 
them, but as they grew more bold and more active, they made 
but little hesitation in clearing it with a leap. In Mr. Jones’s 
presidency, for instance, great obstacles were in the way of 
the large stockholders, by the first article of the charter, which 
required that no person, copartnership, or body politic, should 
be entitled to more than thirty votes. “It became,” says a 
committee appointed by the House of Representatives in the 
close of 1818, of which Mr. Spencer was at the head, “a 
common and general practice well known to the judges of the 
election and to the directors, to divide shares into small parcels, 
varying from one to twenty shares to a name, held in the 
names of persons who had no interest in them, and to vote 
upon the shares thus held, as attorneys for the intended pro- 
prietors.” * ‘The large proprietors, like Centipedes whose form 
is too awkward and whose bulk too great to admit of their 
moving in single masses, were cut up into joints, and carried 
into the election rooms to bear, in their fragmentary form, the 
influence which, when entire, they were incapable of exerting. 
It will presently be shown that by such means men who pos- 
sessed the most trifling interest in the institution, and who were 








* Spencer’s Report, Niles’s Register, new series, vol. 3, p. 411. 
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by charter barred from its offices, climbed gradually into the 
position of the largest stockholders, and often, into the direct- 
ors’ seats. 

The second and third instalments on the stock were required 
by the charter to be made in coin and funded debt. It was 
fully proved before the committee just mentioned, and so re- 
ported to the House, that the directors of the bank agreed to 
waive the provision, and in consequence, the quantity of specie 
paid in being proportionally small, the bank was forced into 
continual embarrassment and loss. Personal security was taken, 
not only for the portion of the stock that was so limited, but 
in many cases, for the whole of the remainder, till at length a 
practice grew up of discounting to subscribers for stock to the 
whole amount of the stock they had subscribed for, rating it 
at $125 a share. A speculator, for instance, who had taken a 
hundred shares, might go into the discount office, and receive 
the whole amount of the value of his stock by pledging it at 
the counter. He was possessed, therefore, by a single stroke, 
of money enough to pay for the stock he had contracted for, 
and he became, in consequence, enabled to vote at elections, 
and to serve in the most responsible stations. ‘The directors 
themselves avowed that they uniformly gave the preference to 
stock notes over business paper, — their reasons are contained 
in their examinations. — Not an instance has occurred of a 
note secured by a pledge of stock being rejected.” * A greedy 
market was thus secured for the stock itself, and it is not to be 
wondered that it should have risen with steps the most rapid 
and the most untiring. Curtailments of discount on mercantile 
paper daily took place, in order to afford increased facilities to 
the stock broker, and in two years, on Mr. Cheves’s accession, _ 
the mercantile community had been reduced to the severest 
distress, and the bank itself to the verge of bankruptcy. 

But violation of chartered restrictions was not peculiar to the 
earlier history of the bank. ‘The cotton adventure, and the 
immense dealing in fancy stocks, which make the two promi- 
nent features of its late disasters, rival with success the earlier 
extravagances. ‘The illegality of the operations in cotton is 
spoken of under another head. ‘They conflicted with the 
express provisions of the acts both of Congress and the Penn- 
sylvania Legislature. ‘That the dealing in State securities or 





* Mr. Spencer’s Report, Niles’s Register, new series, vol. 3, p. 408. 
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in general stocks falls under the same limitation, is evident 
from the general terms in which the clause is placed. “The 
said corporation shall not, directly or mdirectly, deal or trade 
in anything, except bills of exchange, gold or silver bullion, or 
in the sale of goods really and truly ‘pledged for money lent 
and not redeemed in due time, or goods which shall be the 
proceeds of its lands. It shall not be at liberty to purchase 
any public debt whatever.” * It would be difficult to believe 
that a large portion of the items included in the following 
statement would not fall within the restrictions of the proviso. 


Stock account in April, 1829, $ 17,687,705 42 


Stock remittances to Europe, 2,170,549 88 
Special loan to Commonwealth, 671,000 00 
Bonds of Planters Bank, 656,000 00 
Mississippi 5 per cents, 2,000,000 00 
Michigan 6 per cents, 1,154,687 30 
Illinois 6 per cents, 500,000 00 





$ 26,830,942 80+ 
Ill. Losses from Fraud and Carelessness. 


In a system so extended in its prerogatives and yet so lim- 
ited in its responsibility as the Bank of the United States, it 
is natural that through the culpability of some of its agents, or 
the negligence of others, its funds should be in some measure 
wasted. The officers, who were disconnected with the ulti- 
mate prosperity of the stockholders, and the directors, who were 
irresponsible for their action, might fall, if their honesty was 
built upon weak foundations, when the first temptation to care- 
lessness or fraud assailed them. ‘The losses thus incurred in 
Baltimore alone, in the two first years of the management of 
the Bank, exceeded $ 3,500,000. In the operations of the 
stock market also, — by means of that subtle lever by which 
the value of the stock can be raised by those who are experi- 
enced in managing it, —the directors as well as the officers of 
the institution, in its earlier periods, are shown to have abused 
the confidence which was reposed in them. “ ‘The mere pur- 
chasing shares with an intention to retain them,” as stated by 








* Story’s Laws U. 8. 1554, 
al ures Report of Stockholders’ Investigating Committee, May 18, 
1 
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the Investigating Committee of 1818, “ would not be improper, 
even in a director, if made without any view to intended future 
proceedings of the board of which he is a member; but the 
practice of purchasing at one time, when the stock is low, and 
selling at another, after its price had been enhanced by the 
measures adopted by the directors, is certainly unfair and cen- 
surable. It is the perversion of a high and honorable trust 
to the purposes of self-aggrandizement, ‘and places the directors 
in a situation where their own interests afford a strong tempta- 
tion to the abuse of that trust. Still more reprehensible i is the~ . 
conduct of those directors who made contracts for the purchase 
of stock, deliverable and payable at a future period, at a low 
rate, and during the intermediate time, by their own official 
acts, raised the price of the stock to its highest point.” 

If the committee who investigated the state of the Bank, 
when wandering under the reckless government of Mr. Jones, 
had been able to cast their eyes along the future history 
of the institution under whose roof they were sitting, they 
would have seen cause to press more peremptorily the 
restrictions they brought forward declaring the mismanagement 
and incapacity of the bank. The moderate fluctuations that 
had then occurred, like the ebbing and flowing of the tide, were 
but trifling in their ‘influence, when: compared with the influx and 
reflux of the stream when swollen by the breaking up of the foun- 
tains. ‘The gentle pilferings of the Baltimore branch have been 
cast entirely in the shade, when compared with the huge embez- 
zlements of the parent office. When, for instance, in the first 
administration, was the principle, that loans should not be taken 
by officers, so glaringly violated as it has been within the last 
ten years? In March 1836, when the bank went into oper- 
ation under its new charter, its principal cashier was indebted 
to it to the amount of $100,500. When he resigned the 
office of cashier and was appointed foreign agent, he was in 
debt $408,389, 25cents, and on the first of March, 1841, 
after having had opportunities unequalled, by means of his 
great salary and his greater commissions to reduce his debt, it 
still remained as high as $117,500. The first assistant Cash- 
ier was indebted to the Bank in March, 1836, to the amount of 
$ 104,000, which was augmented within the next three years to 
$426, 930, 67cents. The second assistant Cashier’s debts 
to the Bank in March, 1836, reached 115,000; when he 
became chief Cashier in September, 1837, they had mounted 
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to $326,382, 50 cents ; and when he resigned, and, in reward 
for his past services, was elected a director in June, 1840, 
they were reduced to $72,960. Had the debts been paid in 
the ordinary way, there might have been some question how 
men, retired from commercial life, and rewarded for their re- 
tirement by a fixed and sufficient salary, should have managed 
to dispose of sums so great and unwieldy. But like the pet- 
rified remains of creatures beyond the flood, which display 
to the geologist not only their mode of living, but the food 
which they were in the habit of receiving, by the fragments 
which are found encased within their organs of digestion, the 
financiers of the Mammoth bank gave ample evidence, after 
they were brought up to discharge their obligations, of the 
operations in which the money they had received were em- 
ployed. ‘There was scarcely a security from the bond of a 
sovereign state to the notes of a floating rail road, that was 
not disgorged when the moment came for the payment of the 
debts which had been so wantonly incurred. “Jt appears on 
the Books of the Bank,” says the Investigating Committee, 
“ that these three gentlemen were engaged in making imvest- 
ments in their joint account, in the stock of the Camden and 
Woodbury Rail Road Co., Philadelphia, Wilmington and 
Baltimore Rail Road Co., Dauphin and Lycoming Coal Lands, 
and Grand Gulf Rail Road and Banking Co.;” and, indeed, 
had such transactions been completely obliterated, the stock- 
holders would have seen, when, in return for the money which 
had been taken out of their coffers, depreciated stock was 
palmed upon them at its prime cost, but too clearly how haz- 
ardous had been the game that was played by their chosen 
officers, and how destructive to the interests of the Bank had 
been its results. 

It is a painful matter to touch upon an item so remarkable 
for its extent, and yet so injurious in its relations to private 
character, as that which is alluded to at the close of the first 
report of the Stockholders’ Committee of Investigation. ‘There 
is an unwillingness afloat, and an unwillingness founded in 
the best principles of our nature, to believe that the late pres- 
ident of the Bank of the United States had been so regardless 
of the property of the stockholders and of his own character, 
as the statement would imply. In the profit and loss account 
of the contingent fund, “ there is a charge under date of June 
30, 1840, of $400,000 to “ Parent Bank notes account,” 
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which has not been explained to the satisfaction of the com- 
mittee. It must also be mentioned that among the expendi- 
tures of the Bank there are entered at various dates, commenc- 
ing May 5th, 1836, sums amounting in all to $618,640 15 cts. 
as paid on the vouchers of ‘ Mr N. Biddle,’ of ‘ Mr. N. Biddle 
and I. Cowperthwaite,’ and ‘ Cashiers’ vouchers.’ As the com- 
mittee were unable to obtain satisfactory information upon the 
subject of these expenses from the books or officers of the 
Bank, application was made by letter to Mr. N. Biddle and 
Mr. I. Cowperthwaite, from whom no reply was received.” ~ 

Of the item of $400,000, thus mentioned by the Investi- 
gating Committee as standing unaccounted for in the books, no 
notice was taken by Mr. Biddle in the letters which were 
published by him shortly afterwards in his justification. Sub- 
sequent discoveries, of which we here can take no account, 
were made in relation to it by the committee. In what way, 
it may be first enquired, did Mr. Biddle clear himself from the 
charge which has just been recited from the report, that 
$618,640 15 cents were paid on his vouchers, together with 
those of his subordinates, without the object for which they 
were disbursed being known either to stockholders or direc- 
tors? In his letter of April 25, 1841, as contained in the 
National Gazette of the 29th of the same month, the two fol- 
lowing positions are raised, and are raised alone, in answer to 
the accusation thus made; 

“First, That at the moment of charging me with these 
$618,000, the Committee knew perfectly well, that nearly 
$300,000 of that sum, had been expended since I left the 
Bank, — and 

‘‘ Second, ‘That the remainder had been regularly passed by 
the Board of Directors on the report of a Committee of which 
the Chairman, Joshua Lippincott, was the identical Joshua 
ngs Chairman of this Committee of Investigation.” 

hat the two points thus laid down by the late president of 
the Bank, constituting as they do the only defence offered to 
the solemn impeachment against his honesty, could be admitted 
without exculpating him from the heinousness of the crime laid 
to his charge, is readily to be seen. Suppose, in the first place, 
that $318,000, and not $618,000, were squandered by him in 
speculation or dispensed by him in corruption, is the color of 
the crime softened? If embezzlement is punished, as the 
records of our courts show, in the inverse ratio to its extent, 
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the clumsy machinery of the Police can snatch him with the 
less compunction, when his depredations lose their splendor 
with their size. ‘That one half of the $618,000 were spent 
under his successors, does not exonerate him from the remain- 
ing half, which was spent under his own administration. It 
will be seen, however, by the following statement, that on subse- 
quent inquiries, the sums expended without account, during Mr. 
Biddle’s presidency, instead of less were much greater than the 
amount at which they were first estimated. 


The amount thus disbursed before March 29, 
1839, is . ; hoe , 

To which is to be added an item which, though 
entered in the books at subsequent periods, 
was expended before the date just fixed, $68,323 25 

And also, the amount already mentioned as 
being charged on ‘ Parent Bank note account,’ 
and which was unexplained, , ‘ $400,000 00 


$359,241 10 





$827,564 35 


“So that,” in the words of the Committee, 

‘during Mr. Biddle’s administration, from 

March, 1836, to April, 1839, a period of 

three years and one month, there were expend- 

ed for purposes not yet explained, the sum of $827,564 35 
Leaving for the nineteen months succeeding, 191,085 80 





$1,018,650 15 


It was answered, in the second place, by Mr. Biddle, “ that 
the sum thus charged had been regularly passed by the Board 
of Directors on the report of a Committee of which the Chair- 
man, Joshua Lippincott, was the identical Joshua Lippincott, 
Chairman of the Committee of Investigation.” ‘That Mr. Lip- 
pincott, as chairman of a committee in the bank five years ago, 
should approve of accounts submitted to him at the time by 
Mr. Biddle, the president of the Bank, falls very short of prov- 
ing, that the expenditures thus described were either fairly 
made, or fairly reported. ‘The fact now stands, that over 
800,000 dollars were spent without the object to which they 
were directed being disclosed, and the inquiry arises, under 
whom was the expenditure made, and by whom was it author- 
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ized? Mr. Lippincott, the chairman of the committee who 
reported on the general correctness of the accounts which were 
presented at the close of Mr. Biddle’s presidency, has answered, 
that in making that report he was deceived, that he knew 
nothing of the circumstances attending the items which made 
up the sum total, and that as long as he was in an official 
position, “these reports were always previously prepared b 
the officers of the bank (and as now appears) very artfully 
and with great circumspection.” * Mr. Biddle, the president 
of the bank during the time the transactions in question oc-_ 
cured, admits his agency, and after endeavoring to diminish the 
odium which fell upon him by sharing it with Mr. Lippincott, 
states that he “finds it difficult to recall” the facts under 
which the disbursements were made.t 827,000 were 
therefore paid out of the vaults of the bank without account 
or without examination, through the inattention of a committee 
that suffered itself to be deceived, and through the malfeasance 
of an officer who has “ been able to recall” enough to show 
that he was the deceiver. It remains clear, therefore, that 
the heading of the present section has been supported, and that 
there have been losses, and losses too, the most vast and the 
most disgraceful, from the negligence and the fraud of the 
officers and agents of the bank. 


IV. Political Interference. 


It would be derogatory to the intelligence and caution with 
which the Bank of the United States was for sixteen years 
managed, to suppose that the measures, which were taken by it 
to bring round a change of public sentiment, should have escaped 
beyond the privacy within which they were prepared. The 
springs which were moved were moved in secret ; and except in 
the great effect which they produced, not so much upon the peo- 
ple in a body, as upon the delegated agents of the people who 
could more easily be dealt with, their force is to be estimated only 
by the sudden revolutions which took place wherever the sphere 
was not too extensive for their action, or the object too trifling 
for their interference. It was not till after General Jackson’s 





* Mr. Lippincott’s Statement, May 4, 1841. 
+ Mr. Biddle’s Letter, April 25, 1841. 
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accession to the presidency, that a necessity was felt for exer- 
tion. During Mr. Monroe’s term of office politics had suf- 
fered a calm, the prominent land marks of party had become 
hidden, and the great objects of contention, which in the pre- 
ceding fifty years had cleft the country in twain, were quietly 
conceded or quietly assumed. ‘The navy was no longer an 
object of concern by one party alone, but was fostered by 
both. Internal improvements were stepping gradually along, 
till the objections with which they had been met were given 
up. The bank itself had been chartered, and was to carry 
out for fifteen years an existence which nothing but gross viola- 
tions on its part could shorten. But when General Jackson 
expressed in his first message an opinion inconsistent with the 
future rechartering of the institution, a new sphere of action 
was opened. ‘The bank came forward in the fields to fight 
through its chosen champions for a prize which involved its 
corporate existence. It employed, as the number of its assail- 
ants multiplied and their prowess increased, fresh engines for 
its defence. Presses changed their political complexion at 
periods, when the loans which they had just received cast a 
slur on their candor, if not their honesty, in the revolution 
which had been just effected. Gentlemen, who had been se- 
lected to office on account of their professed hostility to a 
national bank, and particularly to the bank as then managed, 
relaxed their principles in a way that provoked suspicion. 
It is a question to be solved by future examinations, which it 
is to be trusted will be carried on more fearlessly in a court of 
justice than they could be before the assembled stockholders, 
whether the immense sums, which were poured away without 
vouchers, were not spent in washing away the consistency of 
virtues which before had defied the aggression of tempest and the 
corruption ofcalm. ‘Till that period arrives, till the period arrives 
when a detailed account shall be given in of those vast expendi- 
tures, whose suspicious destiny may be gathered from the studious 
mystery with which their disbursement was attended, — the ev- 
idences which are given of the political action of the bank can 
only be collected from scanty materials, which from accident or 
waywardness it let drop. The following instances may be 
taken as well authenticated by the reports both of its own offi- 
cers and of the committees who were appointed by the House 
of Representatives to examine its proceedings. 

An article on Banks and Currency was published in Novem- 
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ber, 1830, in the American Quarterly Review, which was 
viewed as exhibiting with great distinctness the claims which 
were advanced by the Bank of the United States to a rechar- 
ter. It was submitted by the president— Mr. Biddle — to 
the directors as a paper worthy of their patronage, and at his 
suggestion the following resolution was passed; “ Resolved, 
that the president be authorized to take such measures in 
regard to the circulation of the contents of an article on banks 
and currency, published in the American Quarterly Review, 
either in whole or in part, as he may deem most expedient ~ 
for the interests of the bank.” The power thus entrusted 
was exerted, as may be imagined, within no narrow limits.* 

On the 11th of March, 1831, a resolution was adopted by 
the board, as recited in the report of the government directors, 
authorizing the president of the bank to cause to be prepared 
“and circulated such documents and papers as may communi- 
cate to the people information in regard to the ‘nature and 
operations of the bank.” * The checks, therefore, which had 
lain on the president’s hands, were on a touch removed. He 
was endowed with an untrammelled control over the funds of 
the bank for purposes the most dangerous in which they could 
be employed. He became the daysman between ‘the press 
and the money sacks, and while he drew forth from the latter 
handfuls of the gold which then was reposing in quiet in the 
vaults, he found writers who could be bought, and papers 
which could be bribed, to become the channels of his opera- 
tions. 

It was under such influences that the presidential election 
of 1832 took place. ‘The bank entered into the struggle with 
its monstrous strength exerted to the full. The nature of its 
operations are gradually coming into view; and in the great 
deficits that are noticed in its means at that period, when taken 
in connexion with the remarkable charges which cotempora- 
neously took place, an estimate may be made of the extent 
as well as of the character of its movements. ‘The Committee 
of Ways and Means in the House of Representatives in 1834, 
whose report has already been twice referred to, laid open, as 
far as their limited opportunities allowed them, the dealings of 
the bank at the period when, as a national institution, its ener- 
gies were most called into play. For the last half of 1829, 








* Report of Committee of Ways and Means, March 4th, 1834, 
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according to their statements, the expenditures, in compliance 
with the resolution which has been just set forth, were $3,765 94, 
giving an average for the year, of $7,531 88. In 1830 they 
increased to $14,081 47, about $7000 of which were for 
“printing and distributing the report of the Committee of 
Ways and Means, and Mr. Gallatin’s pamphlets.” In 1831 
they increased to $43,204 79, and in 1832 they were 
$38,667 88, of which $26,543 72 were incurred in the last 
half year, including the presidential election. Of the whole 
amount, about $24,000, as stated by the government directors, 
no vouchers were given. ‘The president alone was cognizant 
of the manner of the application of the sums thus disbursed, 
and as no memoranda were kept of his proceedings, they are 
as yet unknown, except to those who were the recipients or 
the dispensers of the corruption he employed. 

It was mentioned under another head, that within the course 
of six years $1,018,640 15 were withdrawn without ac- 
count from the coffers of the bank. ‘The purpose for which 
they were used has not transpired. ‘That they were employed 
either, in the first place, in swelling the private fortune of 
individuals, or secondly, in the furtherance of disastrous spec- 
ulations, or thirdly, in’ political corruption, seems evident; and 
it is to be feared, that, however great may be the draughts 
which were carried off in the two first channels, the larger part 
of the immense sum thus embezzled was expended in objects 
which may be classed in the last division. ‘There have been 
epochs in the history of the bank, when the rock of opposition 
was most rigid, and yet when by a touch of the wise man’s 
wand it melted into floods. ‘There has been a legislature, one 
branch of which at least had pledged itself by the most solemn 
ties to check to the utmost an institution so mighty and so 
ambitious; but which changed when it was brought to the 
trial, with a rapidity which made a mockery of mature and 
rational conviction. It may be said, also, that the public 
itself, by some large sum given to it for the prosecution of some 
favorite enterprise, may be corrupted as surely as the individ- 
uals who compose it; and it is clear, that if the people of 
Pennsylvania had had but one mouth, there could have been 
no plumb so tempting as that which was offered by the bank, 
on its application for a charter. $2,500,000 were paid as a 
bonus to the State, being at the rate of $8 to each of the 
qualified voters of the time; and it may be supposed, that if 
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the bank was able to disburse so immense an amount for the 

charter itself, it may have found itself equal, all scruples of 
conscience being out of the question, to disburse a sum much 

smaller for purposes more urgent. ‘Till judicial process shall 

have sifted the subject from the mystery that clings around it, 

the full extent of the evil will not be known; but from legisla- 
tive report, from internal investigation, and from personal admis- 

sions, there is enough known even at present, to show that the 

- Bank of the United States, whenever its condition was such as 

to make it appear expedient, has interfered extensively with- 
the political affairs of the country. 


V. Fluctuations of the Monetary System 


On the 7th of January 1817, the bank went into operation, 
and arrangements were immediately entered into with the other 
banks, for the speedy and simultaneous resumption of specie 
payments. ‘The most unceasing efforts were made on the part 
of the new institution to force its paper into circulation, and to 
extend its loans within a circle which should only be bounded 
by the commercial capabilities of the country. The multipli- 
cation of its notes was checked only by the physical inability 
of the president and cashier to sign beyond a certain amount. 
Whatever contractions had been made by the surrounding banks 
were amply compensated by the immense expansions of the 
national institution. ‘The currency became as depressed as it 
had been in the worst times which it had yet experienced. 
Prices rose ; and capitalists forsook Jand as a subject of invest- 
ment, and poured out their coffers, in a spirit of the wildest 
speculation, on the stocks which were thrown so profusely into the 
market. ‘The discounts of the bank were increased to dimen- 
sions altogether incompatible with the quantity of its capital 
paid in, and what made the evil still more fatal was that, in- 
stead of being confined to mercantile paper, they were granted 
principally to stockholders on the hypothecation of the stock 
of the bank itself. Instead of $7,000,000 of specie, as re- 
quired by the charter, being paid in before the commencement 
of operations, it is estimated that but little more than one third 
of that sum was received. ‘The resumption of specie payment 
drew daily more near; and the directors, aware of the inca- 
pacity of the bank.to meet in its bloated state the demands 
which would be pressing upon it, began a rapid curtailment of 
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the loans they had thrown so liberally on the market. In the 
course of eight months, between the 30th of July, 1818, and 
the Ist of April, 1819, loans were drawn in to the amount of 
of $6,530,000 49. The aggregate loss in two years, 
through the fraud and carelessness of officers, amounted to more 
than $3,500,000. ‘The dividends amounted at the same time 
to $4,410,000. Of this sum, as mentioned by Mr. Cheves ina 
report made by him in 1822, $1,348,533 87 were re- 
ceived as the interest on the public debt, which leaves as the 
entire profits on all the operations of banking, the sum of 
$3,061,441 2, which is less by half a million of dollars, 
than the losses sustained in the same period. ‘The institution, 
which on the 7th of January, 1817, entered into business with 
twenty eight millions of untrammelled capital, was reduced on 
the 6th of March, 1819, to the brink of bankruptcy, and had 
it not been for the admirable capacity of Mr. Cheves, and his 
undaunted honesty, would in two months more have fallen 
into the clutches of assignees. 

Such was the cause of the first great fluctuation through which 
the monetary system was subjected by the operations of the 
first managers of the bank. ‘Those whose memories date back 
so far can remember the distress it occasioned. In the New 
England States the reflux was felt the least, because removed 
from the immediate and more lively movements of the tide 
which took its rise from the mother bank, they were neither 
overwhelmed by its flood, nor sucked away when its ebb took 
place. But even the New England States, exempted as they 
were from the exotic luxuriance into which more favored 
regions blossomed forth, when forced by the tropical rays of the 
central institution, felt sensibly the blight that was experienced, 
when the stimulating heat was withdrawn, and they were left 
to suffer under a condensed and frozen atmosphere. ‘Those 
rich and lofty plants, which had started up into ripeness under 
the grateful heat which was suddenly cast over them, dwindled 
away with a rapidity still greater, when the frost of contraction 
ensued. Fancy stocks died away, both root and branch; and 
though of the sounder institutions the foliage alone was destroy- 
ed, and the trunk remained in sufficient strength to become the 
basis from which a fresh growth should spring, yet there were 
many who had lived under their shadow, — whose property 
was placed in the investments they held forth,—who were 
driven forth into the desert to seek their shelter from the com- 
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mon charity of strangers. ‘The commercial interests of the 
nation seemed broken down by the shock, and nothing but a 
system of management so judicious as that which the new ad- 
ministration of the bank entered into, assisted by the untiring 
enterprise of the people at large, saved both stockholders. and 
people from common ruin. 

The general features of Mr. Biddle’s administration have 
been sketched under a previous head. 'The bank had been 
recovered by Mr. Cheves from the impending shipwreck, and 
the only business that remained to the pilot who succeeded 
was to carry her through a calm sea, and under a fair sky, ‘till 
the opposite haven drew nigh. But before the charter had 
well expired the aspect of affairs had changed. The quiet 
patronage of Mr. Monroe, and the honest advocacy of Mr. 
Adams, were followed by the firm and uncompromising oppo- 
sition that distinguished General Jackson through the whole of 
his administration. A bill for recharter was passed through 
Congress and was vetoed ; an appeal to the people took place in 
which it became evident that the cause of the general govern- 
ment had been approved, and it was obvious that the official 
career of the bank, as a national institution, was drawing to a 
close. So far, however, from any attempt being made to with- 
draw its circulation, or to reduce its loans, they were increased 
in proportion as the period of the absolute expiration of its. 
charter drew nigh. On the 2d of August, 1838, after the 
matter at issue had been finally decided by the people, its dis- 
counts amounted to $64,160,349 14, being an increase 
of two millions and a half within the preceding eight months. 
It was on the 23d of September that the gradual transfer of 
the deposits commenced. In the course of two months after- 
wards, upwards of six millions of dollars were withdrawn by 
the bank from circulation, though its comparative accomoda- 
tions from the government within that period were in no degree 
diminished. Within four months, the sum drawn in amounted 
to nineteen millions, and before the first of October, 1833, 
the pressure in the principal commercial cities became so in- 
tense, as to terminate in a temporary prostration of trade. 

To enter at large on the expansions and contractions of the 
Bank of the United States throughout its corporate career, 
would occupy a space incompatible with the dimensions of 
the present paper.’ Their extent and their character may be 
gathered from the destruction of capital and of credit they 
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have occasioned. ‘The bank is now a wreck that is incapable 
of giving succor even to those who have risked in its behalf their 
fortune and their name. Its capital of thirty millions has burnt 
away, through the flickering of fluctuations, or the blaze of profli- 
gate expenditures, till little more than eight millions remain. 
Its stock which rose at one time as high as one hundred and 
fifty dollars a share, has been sold in the last three months at 
fifteen. It may be said, that with the exception of a few who, 
like mutineers, betrayed the ship in which they had been placed 
for the sake of the lucre which could be gained from her de- 
struction, there is not one among the many who were connected 
with or interested in the bank, who has not participated in 
its ruin. The stockholders have found their property dimin- 
ished in a short time to one tenth its value. The note-holders 
are unable to dispose of their paper except at considerable 
sacrifice. Even the inferior officers of the bank, innocent as 
they are of the frauds which by their superiors had been per- 
petrated, have been dismissed in part from the desk at which 
they have so long labored, and turned out to seek their subsis- 
tence in employments for which they are unfit; or else, have 
continued in their old situations with salaries so reduced, as to 
make even the prudence of continuance, under such circum- 
stances, a matter of considerable question. It may be worth 
while, to close this division of the subject, to advert to two of 
the principal methods by which:so great a loss was occasioned. 

1. The Cotton Speculations. By the fifth section of the 
Act chartering the Bank of the United States under its State 
organization, it was provided, 

“The said corporation shall not, directly or indirectly, deal 
or trade in anything except bills of exchange, gold and silver 
bullion, or in the sale of goods really and truly pledged, for 
money lent and not redeemed in due time, or goods which 
shall be the proceeds of its lands; neither shall it make any 
loan to any foreign prince or state, unless previously authorized 
by law.” * 

In July 1837, advances to the amount of $2,182,998 28 
were made to A. G. Jaudon, for the purchase of cotton, 
to be remitted to Baring, Brothers & Co. of Liverpool, the 
proceeds of which were to be passed to their house in London, 
which was acting at the time as agent for the bank. “The 





* Pamphlet Laws of Pennsylvania, 1835-6, p. 39. 
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derangement of the currency,” said Mr. Biddle on the 10th of 
December, 1838, when explaining in a letter to Mr. Adams 
the nature of the operations thus opened, “ placed the staples 
of the South entirely at the mercy of the foreign purchaser, 
who could have dictated the terms of sale to the prostrated 
planter. It was thought proper to avert that evil by employ- 
ing a large portion of the capital of the bank in making 
advances on Southern produce.” In the close of 1837, Mr. 
Samuel Jaudon, having: succeeded the Barings in the agency 
of the bank, and being required by the articles of agreement 
which was entered into upon his taking the office, became the 
medium through which speculations still more vast and momen- 
tous were to be carried on. ‘The capital drawn from the bank, 
and carried within the current which was thus created, reached 
in 1837, 1838, and 1839, to $8,969,450 95. The nett 
profits as late as May, 1839, are estimated by the committee 
of investigation in their first report at $800,000, the whole of 
which was paid over to Messrs. Bevan and Humphreys of 
Philadelphia, the correspondents of Biddle and Humphreys of 
Liverpool, by whom the adventure had been conducted since 
the dissolution of the connexion between the bank and the 
Barings. In August, 1840, it was discovered that from the 
embarrassments of the monetary system both in England and 
America, from the great depreciations of Southern funds, and 
the still greater depreciation of the cotton itself, there was a 
nett loss to the bank, on balancing the accounts, of $962,524 
13. An application was made by the cashier to the 
parties by whom the concern had been carried on, and who 
had received the profits to which it had previously given rise, 
for an amount sufficient to cover the deficit. Mr. Biddle him- 
self, it being then eighteen months since he had retired from 
the presidency, was called upon to return $315,695 14, 
being the portion for which he was individually responsible. 
Had the operations under which the loss occurred been con- 
ducted by the bank alone in its corporate capacity, it would 
follow, that the agents, who had been made the vehicle by 
which it moved, would have been irresponsible for loss, except 
in case of gross negligence or fraud. But it happened that 
they had already received whatever profits had been gained 
under the two first accounts, and as it was difficult to see in 
what way they could monopolize the profits of the adventure 
without being responsible for its losses, they were required by the 
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bank to make good the deficiency in the capital which they had 
made use of for the purpose. It was answered by Mr. Biddle 
that “the loss was in fact occasioned by the sacrifice of this 
property,” (the cotton in the hands of Humphreys and Biddle 
in Liverpool, which was thrown on the market in a mass, at 
the risk of the owners, for the accommodation of Mr. Jaudon,) 
“in order to sustain the bank in Europe from the embarrass- 
ments brought on wholly by the bank itself’’* But neither 
the answer nor the opinions by which it was backed were 
sufficient to the bank under its new management, and at last, 
when matters had come to the extremity in which nothing but 
entire concession would have saved the managers of the cotton 
speculation from a suit at law, Mr. Biddle yielded the whole 
matter in demand, under the pretext that he did so “‘ without 
the slightest obligation,” and under the impression that he was 
“ giving a strong proof how far ancient and kindly recollections 
prevailed over all selfish considerations.” * 

It is not necessary at present to enter more largely into the 
history of the cotton transactions of 1837-40. ‘The bare de- 
tails have been spread open, and yet, simple as they are, the 
eye is puzzled to discover the bearings in which they should 
justly rest. A vast commercial operation, involving the pur- 
chase and sale-of the principal staple of the country to an 
unlimited extent, is carried on by the capital and through the 
facilities of an institution which is precluded by its charter 
from such transactions, either directly or indirectly. The 
president of the bank, and the bank’s European agent, officers 
who are pledged, the latter by an express contract, the former 
by an implied agreement, to devote their entire energies to the 
body for which they act, enter into an extended speculation, 
with their colors flying, and with the credit and name of the 
bank itself. If they acted in the character of officers alone, 
as they were bound to do, they were guilty of a manifest per- 
version of the charter of the bank; of contempt of the author- 
ity of the directors, with whom they neither consulted nor 
advised ; of disregard to the by-laws of the bank, which required 
that money loaned should be approved by the exchange com- 
mittee and so reported; of gross contempt of the maxims, 
which require that the agent should exhibit in his treatment of 








* Mr. Biddle’s first Letter to Mr. Clayton, April 15th, 1841. 
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the property of his principal the most untiring prudence, and 
the most spotless honesty ; and of a violation of the fundamen- 
tal rules of society, in retaining to the amount of $800,000, 
profits which belonged to the bank alone. If they acted- as 
private individuals, it follows that they made use of their 
official connexion with the bank, as a means by which money 
could be extracted from it without limit and without account; 
and that when it turned up that the whole concern was losing, 
they made endeavors — which were only unsuccessful from the 
fact that Mr. Biddle himself had lost his supremacy with his 
seat, —to shift upon the institution, which they had already so 
deeply involved, the loss which had arisen in their private 
speculations. 

2. It was remarked by the investigating committee of 
April, 1841, that an exaggerated proportion of the debts of 
the bank, both active and suspended, was held by brokers and by 
corporations in distinction from the mercantile community. The 
loans to seven incorporated or other companies alone amount- 
ed to $1,211,193 22. So far also, from the credit of the 
bank being spread generally over the community, it was found 
that it had been clotted in a great degree into detached masses, 
to assist the enterprises, or to nurture the credit of particular 
establishments. ‘Thus it was reported that -there were “six 
individuals and firms whose debts amounted to $2,314,000, two 
of whom are over $650,000 each, a large amount of which 
will be lost; and four others, who have loans amounting to 
$569,000, “ one firm in the city of Philadelphia, also, is stated 
to have received accommodations between August, 1835, and 
November, 1837, to the extent of $4,213,878 36, and 
on the first of January, 1837, twenty-one individuals, firms 
and companies, stand charged each with an amount of 
$100,000 and upwards. On the 6th of March, 1835, 
a resolution, which may be taken as the cause of a large por- 
tion of the losses which have since been sustained, was passed 
by the board, authorizing the appointment by the president of 
a committee of three, who should “ make loans on the security 
of the stock of this bank, or other approved security, and if 
necessary, at a lower rate than six, but not less than five per 
cent. per annum.” By the third of March, 1836, the loans 
on bank stock, and on other than personal security, had arisen 
to the sum of $20,446,367 88. The means of the insti- 
tution became locked up in debts for which the personal secu- 
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rity was bad, and the collateral security inadequate. ‘To meet its 
notes which to the amount of twenty millions were pouring in, 
to meet the bonus due to the State of Pennsylvania, and to 
pay off the stock belonging to the general government, it be- 
came necessary to enter ‘largely into the European market, and 
to borrow at whatever premium and under whatever conditions 
it might please the foreign capitalist to impose. ‘The coffers of 
the bank were filled with depreciated stocks which were 
brought in in return for the money it had lent out. The vaults 
were rapidly exhausted of their specie. ‘There was scarcely a 
worthless security which was not taken at par for the payment 
of debts for which no other satisfaction could be obtained ; there 
was scarcely a security of respectable value that was not 
shipped to England in pledge for the debts there contracted ; 
and in the course of four years from the passage of the reso- 
lution of 1835, the institution was virtually bankrupt. 

The Bank of the United States is now the shell of what it was 
at the time of Mr. Cheves’s resignation. Thelofty banking rooms 
the capacious vaults remain, but like the old habitation of the 
South Sea Company, their benches deserted and their coffers 
empty. ‘Those great enterprises, which were to connect the 
old world with the new by tendons as invisible as they were to 
be mighty, have crumbled away before their span was stretched. 
The bridge of credit, ere its abutments were laid on the 
sands of the opposite coasts, has melted away before the blasts 
by which in the first tempest it was assaulted. Had it been 
an erection of the fancy alone, — had it been that as an adven- 
ture of a few wild speculators it had been raised, and that in 
its fall its designers alone were ruined, — it would be a subject 
which would arouse our wonder rather than our condemnation, 
and whose history would be taken as a well drawn moral of the 
humiliation which awaits the founders of schemes so daring 
and so flagitious. But the architect of the Bank of the United 
States is the one who, alone among the many who were con- 
nected with it, has been undisturbed by its fall. There were 
multitudes who were led under its arches, — women or minors, 
whose legal incapacity disqualified them for the superintend- 
ance of landed property ; and the dependants on charitable 
endowments, which were so invested by the will of their found- 
ers, — there were multitudes who were led within the arches 
of the bank who found, when their entire wealth was sucked 
within its portals, that its beams were yielding, and its 
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massive pillars breaking under the weight that was placed 
upon them. It is to such,—to the helpless and the unpro- 
tected, —that the bankruptcy of the institution comes most 
home ; and in future generations, when the names of those 
who conducted it, will in the charity of the historian be drop- 
ped, the Bank of the United States will be placed with the 
South Sea Bubble and the Mississippi Scheme, at the head of 
those colossal engines of injustice, which are framed by the 
cunning of the few and are fed by the credulity of the many. 
We have thus passed through a general examination of an 
institution that was chartered by the general government of the 
United States, and rechartered after its first limitation had 
expired by one of the sovereign members of the Union. It 
was rated at the time as the most complete exemplification of 
the system it was meant to bring into practice. It was founded 
on the experience of the old Bank of North America, of the 
banks of England, of Amsterdam, and of France; it was 
framed by statesmen the most enlightened and the most cau- 
tious ; and it was launched into its corporate existence with a 
pomp that showed the confidence which its builders had 
in its success. We can now look over the course that was 
taken by the ship which was thus sent forth; and when a 
similar adventure is proposed, or a similar voyage advised, we 
can judge, from the chart which is stretched before us, how 
far an institution, organized on the same principles, can meet 
the storms and avoid the wreck which are there recorded. 
The fall of the Bank of the United States, is to be attributed 
much more to the defect of its construction, than the violence 
of the opposition it experienced. Commercial fluctuations will 
in all eras be experienced; they are as incidental to the great 
affairs of trade, as tide to the ocean; and there is no bank, 
whose charter extends to the usual period, that can expect to 
avoid their eddies. Negligence and fraud will always exist 
as long as human nature in its present form continues; and 
there is no bank, which is not placed under restraints the most 
severe and guards the most religious, that can escape the losses 
which they cause. ‘The Bank of the United States was ex- 
empted not only from the necessary legislative restraints, but 
from the limitations which would have been incidental to a pri- 
vate concern. When so vast an establishment was chartered, 
there should have been no check too hampering and no watch 
too cautious, to have been imposed. But when the Bank of 
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the United States went into operation, not only did Congress 
refuse to require anything more than nominal restrictions, but 
its stockholders were freed from any liability beyond the stock 
they held, and its directors were made totally irresponsible. 
We beheld the spectacle of an institution of gigantic strength, 
thrusting itself into the ordinary affairs of trade; glutting the 
market at one time to the loss of the producer, holding back at 
another till the consumer was starving; creating a vast amount 
of fictitious capital by its discounts and its issues ; forcing into 
circulation its promises without any limit of law or discretion ; 
and finally, when the measure was full, and it was a debtor 
throughout the country to an amount nearly double of its cap- 
ital, shutting its gates, and drawing itself behind the immuni- 
ties on the faith of which its course had been shaped. We 
see directors and officers, who, if they had been directly re- 
sponsible for the debts of the bank they governed, would long 
ago have checked it in its course, sitting in quiet enjoyment of 
property which is not even shaken by the shock. There is an 
example of faithlessness given by such an exhibition more forci- 
ble than that which arises from our bankruptcy itself; and it 
becomes our duty to take into solemn consideration the means 
by which our character, as a people, may be redeemed from the 
dishonor by which it is covered. We have learned, at the price of 
shattered credit and a dishonored name, a maxim which had we 
acted on before, would have saved us from our late humiliation. 
We have learned that there is no policy so safe as honesty, and 
that honesty to be certain should be ensured by the severest 
sanctions. ‘To those through whom the pillars of this great 
republic are supported, we commend the lesson, in trust that 
through measures which by them alone can be effected our past 


dishonor may be effaced, and our future integrity established. 
# 





Arr. II. — Manners and Customs of the Ancient Egyp- 
tians, including their Private Life, Government, Laws, 
Arts, Manufactures, Religion, and Early History ; deriv- 
ed from a comparison of the Paintings, Sculptures, and 
Monuments still existing, with the Accounts of Ancient 
Authors. Illustrated by Drawings of those subjects. By 
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J. G. Wiixinson, F. R. S., M. R.S. L., &c., author of 

“ A General View of Egypt, and Topography of 'Thebes,” 

&c. In Three Volumes. London: John Murray. 1837. 

8vo. pp. 406, 446, 404. : 

Everyruine that pertains to Egypt is interesting to the anti- 
quarian and theologian. Its monuments and sculptures are 
the oldest in the world, and carry us back farther in the history 
of the world than any other remains of remote antiquity, if we 
except the sacred books of the Jews. ‘The labors of no other 
people of so remote an age have come down tous. And it is 
through them alone, that we are to learn the attainments which 
were made in the arts and sciences, ages before Pericles 
‘found Athens brick and made it marble.” And we find, that 
not a few of those arts, which have been supposed to owe their 
origin to Grecian genius, were understood before Cecrops left 
Egypt to colonize in Attica. 

But especially interesting is the history of ancient Egypt, as 
it throws light, strong and needed light, upon sacred history. 
There was a time in theological inquiries, when the authenticity 
of the Pentateuch was denied, because it was supposed that 
writing was not understood at as early a day, as that in 
which this document was supposed to be written. Later re- 
searches, however, have convinced such, that there are the best 
reasons for supposing, that it had been long understood at 
that time. And every year almost new discoveries are made, 
which strengthen the faith of those who believe, that Moses was 
the author of that portion of the Bible. We are not yet in 
possession of all the light, which will be thrown upon the early 
period of man’s history ; and he is wise, who stands ready to 
receive it, as it shines more and more purely. ‘The nature of 
the evidence derived from the monuments of ancient Egypt, as 
far as it is confirmatory of the authenticity and genuineness of 
the Scriptures, is this. Moses declares, that the children of 
Israel were in bondage in Egypt; that they were compelled to 
make brick; that they used straw in its manufacture; that 
they finally fled from Egypt with great abundance of gold and 
silver ; that they were soon provided with arms for defence and 
attack ; and that they were so well skilled in the arts, that they 
could work in gold, and copper, and linen interwoven, or in- 
wrought with figures and gold. Now, in reference to the arts, 
we find in the tombs remains of ornaments, and utensils of the 
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age of Moses and earlier, showing that there was skill amply 
sufficient to manufacture all the articles of which Moses speaks, 
and that such had been made centuries before. ‘Then, again, 
the paintings on the walls of the tombs and temples represent 
other articles of manufacture, no specimens of which have yet 
been found, demonstrably proving, as far as the arts are con- 
cerned, that they were sufficiently well understood at the time 
in which Moses wrote, to enable the Israelites to manufacture 
all the articles, of which he speaks. ‘The condition, then, of 
the arts, at the time in which the writer of the Pentateuch 
lived, is no objection to its antiquity; for the monuments of 
Egypt show, that the arts were as well understood in the 
time of Moses, as they are represented to have been in the 
books, which he is supposed to have written. The monuments 
and the record correspond. 

As far as discoveries have been made, everything goes to 
confirm the truth of the Mosaic record. Nothing has been 
found, which derogates in the least from its authority. The 
most that can be said is, that some things have not been dis- 
covered, which would be conclusive upon the subject, and set 
the question at rest forever. No unequivocal representations, 
either in painting or sculpture, have yet been found of the 
Israelites. No history of their going into Egypt or going out 
of it, or of their residence in it, has yet been discovered, of so 
decided a character as to leave no doubt upon the mind. There 
is, however, at Beni Hassan, a painting of some “ strangers,” 
who are called “ captives” in the hieroglyphics, who have been 
conjectured to be Jacob’s family, as the drawing is as ancient 
as the time of Joseph, if no mistake has been made in judging 
of its antiquity. ‘I'he hieroglyphics state, that they are thirty- 
seven in number, which is not the number of Jacob’s family ; 
besides, they are called “captives,” which does not agree with 
the character in which Jacob’s family entered Egypt; they 
came as guests. It may be, however, that the detestation, in 
which the Egyptians held shepherds, caused this epithet to be 
applied to them. It is to be remembered always, however, 
that but a small portion of the monuments have been thorough- 
ly explored; and also, that the means of decyphering the hie- 
rogly phical figures are not fully understood. The time may 
come when it will be found, that record is made of these 
events, so interesting both to the antiquary and Christian. 

Another consideration, however, should be here introduced. 
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It is, that it is not to be expected, that all events are recorded 
in this way, or recorded at all. In the selection of topics for 
pictorial and hieroglyphical representation and interpretation, 
reference would be had to those which were most interesting at 
the time, and most honorable to the people. And it is not clear, 
that the arrival of seventy persons of low employment, (shep- 
herds are of no repute among the Egyptians,) would be con- 
sidered an event worthy of notice. ‘The presumption would 
be, that no record would be made of such an event. And the 
shame of defeat and loss would be a sufficient inducement to 
them not to record their triumphant departure. Should no 
reference be found to them, therefore, in what remains of Egyp- 
tian history, there are sufficient reasons for their silence on that 
point, and an argument could not be raised, of any force, against 
the facts as recorded by Moses, on this ground. The Egyp- 
tians, as other nations, are accustomed to record their victories, 
not their defeats. 

The volumes, whose titles are given at the head of this article, 
—which we notice at this late hour for purely theological pur- 
poses, —are filled with descriptions of ancient Egyptian cus- 
toms and arts, which throw much light upon Hebrew history. 
Half of the first volume is occupied with a brief history of 
Egypt; the rest of the work is taken up in describing the dif- 
ferent castes, the priests, the military order, the husbandmen, 
the huntsmen, the artificers, the pastors, the arts and manufac- 
tures, domestic and social customs. 'The author is evidently a 
cautious and skilful antiquarian. He rarely indulges his imagi- 
nation, but gives us, page afler page, facts. He is not a theo- 
rist, but a fact-gatherer ; and he has accumulated a vast amount 
of facts, which aid us much in the study of ancient history and 
customs. We have already suggested what the nature of this 
aid is. It is our purpose in the present article, to show, in some 
degree, what is its amount, and generally its application to the 
Jewish history ; especially that portion of it, which has been 
usually ascribed to Moses. Let us, then, proceed to consider 
whether all the arts, of which Moses speaks, were not in a state 
of perfection equal to that in which he represents them to have 
been at that early period ; and whether the monumental record 
of the kings does not correspond, in a good degree, with the ac- 
count of the sacred historian. 

Little is said respecting Egypt by the sacred writer before the 
migration of Abraham, about 1920 years before Christ. Mr. 
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Wilkinson supposes, that the great pyramids were built a cen- 
tury before this time. The number of workmen, it must 
have employed to raise such massive monuments, evinces the 
power and populousness of the land. And when we remem- 
ber, that it was two hundred years after this, before Jacob went 
down into Egypt, and make due allowance for the improve- 
ments which would naturally be made in agriculture, we need 
not be surprised, that this land should be the granary, to which 
other people would flock, especially Nomadic tribes, in times of 
famine to obtain supplies. 

Osirtasen the First welcomed Jacob into Egypt, and monu- 
ments of the reign of this monarch still exist, showing that the 
Egyptians were acquainted with the manufacture of “ glass, 
linen, cabinet work, gold ornaments, and numerous objects in- 
dicative of art and refinement.” These we shall notice, present- 
ly, more particularly. From the monuments which are extant 
of this king’s reign, it may be inferred, that he cherished the 
arts of peace, not those of war. And this corresponds with the 
impression which we gain from Scripture.. His successors made 
conquests over foreign countries ; and during both his and their 
reigns, commerce was ina flourishing condition ; and a port was 
already in existence on the Red Sea, to receive the “ gums 
and spices of Arabia ;” thus showing the possibility, and de- 
monstrating the probability of the Ishmaelites going into Egypt 
with merchandise, when Joseph was bought and carried away 
by them; and also making reasonable the fear of the monarch, 
when the people had multiplied, that they would join their 
enemies when a war fell out; for monuments show, that before 
this period extensive wars had been engaged in. 

The king, who knew not Joseph, Mr. Wilkinson supposes to 
have been Amosis. He commenced a new dynasty, and was 
a Theban, or of Upper Egypt. Osirtasen the First, who in- 
vited Jacob and his family to come down into Egypt, and set- 
tle there, was a Tanite, or of Lower Egypt, where Jacob and 
his family principally abode. We say principally, for it would 
be very surprising if they did not wander at all from their origi- 
nal location. Well might it be said, that a king of Upper 
Egyptian origin did not know the history of Joseph and his 
brethren. In this, too, we find a striking coincidence between 
the monumental and sacred history. 

That he should look upon these people with contempt as be- 
ing “ shepherds,” (Gen. xlvi. 31,) and with fear as being so nu- 
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merous, is also confirmed by the monuments. “ As if to prove 
how much they despised every order of pastors, the artists both 
of Upper and Lower Egypt delighted, on all occasions, in rep- 
resenting them as dirty, and unshaven ; and at Beni Hassan, 
and the tombs near the pyramids of Geezek, we find them cari- 
catured as a deformed and unseemly race.” Such being the 
case, why should he not oppress them? Wars, too, were ex- 
tensively carried on during the first reigns of this dynasty ; and 
he would be very unwise, who should give opportunity for~-a 
servile war at home, when engaged in foreign conquests. Well, 
then, might they fear the numbers of the Israelites, Jest they 
should ‘ join their enemies, and fight against them.” 

The monuments of this age at Thebes, also, represent na- 
tions by their deputies, bearing tribute to the monarch sitting 
on his throne. And if they had power to make conquests 
abroad ; if they could subdue all the western and southern part 
of Asia, they could furnish “ chariots and horsemen” to pursue 
the departing descendants of their former guests. It is not de- 
clared in the sacred history that Pharaoh was destroyed in the 
Red Sea, and the monuments show that he lived after the 
Exodus. Again, corroborating the historian’s correctness, 
Thothmes the Third,— such was the name of this Pharaoh, 
— erected monuments, which still stand to attest the fact of his 
surviving this catastrophe, which befel his army. And they 
prove the mechanical skill of the age by their beauty and sym- 
metry. It is not necessary to proceed further with the history 
of the kings as recorded by the monuments which remain. As 
far as researches have been made, nothing contradicts, every- 
thing confirms, the Mosaic record ; and we will only remark, 
respecting the title, “ Pharaoh,’ which is applied to. these 
kings and their successors, till the Persian invasion, that Mr. 
Wilkinson decides, contrary to the opinion of Josephus and Ge- 
senius, “that it is not derived from ouro, ‘ king,’ but from the 
Egyptian word, phre, (pronounced phra,) signifying the sun, 
and represented i in hieroglyphics by the hawk and globe, or 
sun, over the royal banners.” We leave the historical portion 
of our subject, then, by saying, that the different period assigned 
to the Exodus by Lord Prudhoe, as quoted by Mr. Wilkinson, 
also confirms the Mosaic account of that event, by the general 
correspondence of the monumental records with the sacred his- 
tory, so that whichever of the two may be chosen, no detriment 
will be received by the history. 
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We learn from the Mosaic history, that slaves were bought 
and carried into Egypt, as being a good market for them. Jo- 
seph was sold to the Ishmaelites, and carriedjinto Egypt. The 
monuments show, that Egypt abounded in slaves. White 
slaves were employed as well as black. Sculptures are found 
among the ruins of Thebes, representing the transfer of slaves. 
Many were sent into the country as tribute from conquered na- 
tions. Women and children were among them ; and as they 
are found represented in the families of the priests,sas well as in 
the families of that portion of the nation which went forth to war, 
to whom the captives fell as payment for their ‘services, it is 
clear, that the captives taken were transferred from;theirgfirst 

ssors. We have evidence, then, from other sources than 
Scripture, that at this early period of the world sthe'Ishmael- 
ites might find a market for human beings ; and also, that they 
were carried from a distance to this market. Intercourse 
with Egypt was clearly common, and some of the slaves 
represented in the sculptures are from the northern tribes of 
Asia. But we have further and more conclusive evidence, 
that the intercourse of nations was extensive during this early 
period, than that which is derived from the, captives, and 
slaves found in Egypt. War did not open its path of destruc- 
tion farther than commerce penetrated for the purpose of trade. 
Avarice and luxury prompted to as great labors as ambition 
and revenge. Ports were built upon the Red Sea in the time 
of Joseph, to accommodate the trade with Arabia and India ; 
for there are representations of the productions of both these 
countries in-the tombs at Thebes. ‘Their commerce extended 
even as far as China ina very early age, for ‘“‘ Chinese bottles, 
with inscriptions in that language, are found in the ancient 
tombs at Thebes,” but of what date is uncertain. Such being 
the case, there is no need of supposing, that the Pentateuch was 
written in alater age than the one usually ascribed to it, in order 
to account for the ready intercourse described as existing be- 
tween Canaan and Egypt. Surely, a period when commerce 
extended to India, and, perhaps, to China, would furnish such 
means of intercourse, that Abraham might well go down to 
Egypt, and chariots be “sent up” to bring down Jacob and 
his family. Ishmaelites might well be carrying on traffic 
there, and a part of that traffic might be in slaves. 

One branch of history throws light on another. If cap- 
tives were so numerous, then armies must have been numerous 
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also. And Moses tells us, that Pharaoh pursued after Israel 
with “chariots ;”’ a host followed the departing people. Unfold 
the doors of the tombs, that have been sealed for more than 
three thousand years, and we shall find “chariots,” and repre- 
sentations of their manufacture; harnesses for the horses, and 
representations of men making them; battle axes, bows and 
arrows, falchions, swords, armor, all the paraphernalia of war. 
We shall see infantry arranged in solid phalanx, with spear and 
shield in hand, encased in metal, with helmets, clubs, pole axes, 
maces. We shall see represented assaults upon fortified towns, 
battermg rams forced against the walls, scaling ladders, on which 
the men are ascending. And when we see all this, do we doubt, 
that Pharaoh could muster “ chariots and horsemen,” at this 
period, to pursue the escaping Israelites? And when they were 
overthrown in the Red Sea, their arms would float ashore, as they 
were mostly composed of wood, and thus furnish the Israelites 
with weapons in addition to what they would manufacture for 
themselves. So that there is no need of surprise at the posses- 
sion of arms by the people, when they were attacked, in the early 
part of their journey, by the Amalekites. The returning waves 
of the sea would bring to the shore their bows and arrows, their 
spears, and shields of hide and wicker work, their helmets of 
quilted cloth, and maces ; so that those, who were before de- 
prived, probably, i in a great measure, of arms, if not entirely 
so, would be furnished with a large number of weapons of 
war. 

Jacob requests, that he may be buried in Canaan; and 
Joseph also desires, that his bones may be deposited in the land 
of promise. ‘This also shows, that in the time of Moses inter- 
course was not thought to be difficult between Egypt and 
Canaan. That it was not so is evident from the record of con- 
quests which were made in “ Kanana,” or Canaan, “ Lema- 
non,” or Lebanon, and “ Askelon.” “Lebanon” is repre- 
sented in the Scriptures as “ hilly, mountainous, abounding in 
lofty trees, inaccessible to chariots.” Indeed, the whole tenor 
of the Mosaic history proves, that at that time intercourse was 
common between other nations and Egypt, and the monuments 
fully corroborate the account it gives. Moses also speaks of 
Hebron as “ founded seven years before Zoan.” Zoan was 
the ancient Fanis, and we have evidence, that this was built as 
soon as the age of Remeses the Great, two hundred years 
after Moses. Lord Prudhoe thinks, that Remeses was the 
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Pharaoh of Moses. If we adopt his view, then, the monumen- 
tal history of the city is carried back two hundred years 
further. 

We read, also, in Moses’ history, of the murmuring of the 
people, and their desire to obtain the “leeks and onions of 
Egypt.” The monuments show, that the country abounded 
with such vegetables. That they were used for food commonly 
is evident from the fact, that in later times the priests were 
forbidden to eat them; and that they were considered valuable 
is also evident, as they are found composing part of their offer- 
ings to their gods. 

Another correspondence between the Mosaic account and the 
monuments may be mentioned here. We refer to the borrow- 
ing of the jewels, as our translators have rendered the passage, 
incorrectly, as we think. It rather should be “asked” or 
“begged” of the Egyptians “jewels of gold.” That jewelry 
abounded in Egypt at this early period, is evident, both from 
the fact, that they manufactured it, and received it in their com- 
merce with other nations, and also from the representations of 
tribute in jewelry. From the sculptures at Thebes, where the 
tribute brought by the conquered nations is represented, we find 
“the quantity of gold and silver in rings and ingots ” equal to 
the amount described in “ancient authors.” “ ‘That the riches 
of the country,” says Wilkinson, “ were immense, is proved by 
the appearance of the furniture and domestic utensils,” vases of 
gold and silver being represented of exquisite workmanship, 
“and by the great quantity of jewels of gold, and silver, and 
precious stones, and other objects of Juxury in use among them 
in the earliest times.” That they were fond of jewelry for orna- 
ments, is proved by the sculpture where females are represent- 
ed with large rings in their ears, and often two and three on 
each finger. ‘There are representations of the manufacture of 
gold articles, so that there is evidence not only of their trafficking 
for gold, and receiving it for tribute, but also of their working in 
it. Itis not matter of surprise, therefore, that gold sufficient 
for the tabernacle should be found among the people, especial- 
ly as they had been loaded with presents of it by the Egyp- 
tians, who had suffered so much from the plagues, in order that 
they might hasten their departure. The Israelites would, of 
course, possess a good deal themselves, and what they received 
as a gratuity in addition to it, would be sufficient for all the 
purposes for which it was used. 
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Thus do the monuments of the Nile corroborate the Mosaic 
history. Another and distinct account of this age, as far as 
that account and the sacred writings refer to the same topics 
agree, showing as conclusively as presumptive evidence can 
do, the truth of the books of Moses. We have hinted at a 
few distinct cases of agreement. We now propose to 
show, that the state of the arts in Egypt was such as they are 
represented to have been in that age by Moses. ‘The taber- 
nacle and its furniture, the dresses of the priests, and their instru- 
ments of music, as described by Moses, demanded no. small 
knowledge of the arts of working metals, and wood, and cloth. 
Let us see if the memorials of the skill of that remote age do 
not conclusively show, that they were abundantly able to per- 
form all that Moses describes them as performing; that they 
were not only able to make linen, but “ fine linen ;” not only 
could work gold, but also could make it into articles of « cunning 
workmanship.” And, unless we greatly err in our opinion, the 
reader will coincide with us in the conclusion, that the people 
of that age were equal in skill to anything which Moses de- 
scribes. But to our purpose. 

We must pause one moment more, however, to introduce the 
art and manner of brick-making. ‘This was one of the employ- 
ments of the Israelites in Egypt. We say one of the employ- 
ments, for the same passage, (Ex. i. 14,) which says “ they 
[the Egyptians] made their [the Israelites’ | lives bitter with hard 

ndage in mortar and in brick,” also says, ‘“ and in all manner 
of service in the field.’ And we read, that to make the labor 
of working in mortar and making brick more arduous, they were 
no longer furnished with straw. “So the people were scatter- 
ed abroad throughout the land of Egypt to gather stubble in- 
stead of straw.” (Ex. v. 12.) “The use of crude brick, baked 
in the sun, was universal in Upper and Lower Egypt, both for 
public and private buildings. Inclosures of gardens or grana- 
ries, sacred circuits encompassing the courts of temples, walls 
of fortifications and towns, dwelling-houses and tombs, in short, 
all but the temples themselves, were of crude brick.” Even 
some of the smaller temples were constructed of brick. Repre- 
sentations are found of persons making bricks as early as the 
time of Moses. But as the remains of antiquity in Lower 
Egypt, where the Israelites lived, and mostly labored, have not 
been preserved, it is not to be expected, that we shall find on 
the monuments any notice of them. “It is worthy of remark,” 
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says Wilkinson, “ that more bricks bearing the name of Thoth- 
mes the Third, (whom I suppose to have been the king of Egypt 
at the time of the Exodus,) have been discovered, than of any 
other period.” Many of these bricks are made with straw, and 
not a few have “ chopped barley and wheat straw, others bear 
palm and stubble.” ‘The straw and stubble were mixed with 
the mortar to make it cohere more strongly, and not used to burn 
the bricks, as Myles Coverdale supposed. ‘Their bricks were 
never burned, except for wet places and torrent-beds. Who, 
as he looks upon these relics of antiquity, these memorials of 
bondage under the Pharaohs, can help feeling the truth of thesa- 
cred narrative. Who can say but some Hebrew’s hand knead- 
ed the mortar of which that brick is made, which he holds in 
his hand? May we not add, as we have ventured to digress. 
so far, that Deut. xxv. 2, in which it is said the judge shall 
cause the offender “ to lie down and be beaten,”’ is illustrated 
by the monuments at Beni-Hassan, where is a representation of 
one lying upon his face, held by two persons, at his hands and 
feet, while another applies the rod to his back. We return. 

Our object is to show, that the arts, as described by the mon- 
uments of Egypt, were in as advanced a state as they are de» 
scribed to have been in by the writer of the Pentateuch, at that 
early period. And we will commence with music. Musical 
instruments are spoken of very early in the sacred writings. 
Before the flood we have an account of the invention of musi- 
cal instruments, and read that “ Jubal was the father of all such 
as handle the harp, and organ” or “some wind instrument” 
as distinguished from stringed instruments. Probably it was a 
simple pipe ; perhaps a number of pipes, like what is called Pan’s 
pipe. We read of the cymbal, and trumpet, and horn, and 
tabret, and timbrel. Silver trumpets were made for the taber- 
nacle. “Miriam the prophetess,” or singer, “the sister of 
Aaron, took a timbrel in her hand; and all the women went 
out after her with timbrels and with dances.” “ Jepthah’s. 
daughter came out to meet him with timbrels and with dances.” 
Moses and the people sang as they escaped the pursuit of Pha- 
raoh at the Red Sea. Music and musical instruments are 
spoken of as if they were well understood. ‘They are not men- 
tioned as if there could be any suspicion about their existence, 
or the capacity of the people to manufacture trumpets, and tim- 
brels, harps, and lyres. 

That the people of this age did thus understand music, and 
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could thus manufacture its instruments, is conclusively and 
abundantly shown, from the remains of'the art, that have come 
down to us, as preserved in the monuments which modern re- 
searches have unsealed. Representations of drums and cym- 
bals are found, in great abundance, in the paintings of-the 
tombs, and some have been preserved almost entire. Drums are 
found represented in the sculptures at ‘Thebes, as early as 1600, 
B. C., that is, before the time of Moses. ‘They were similar 
to our bass-drum, and swung upon the shoulders in much the 
same way, but appear, in some cases, to have been beaten by 
the hand. ‘The case was of wood, or copper, covered at the 
ends with “ parchment, or leather,” and means were used very 
similar to those of the present day, for “ bracing” the heads. 
Drum-sticks are also found in the tombs. Another kind of drum 
is found, of tunnel shape, over the large end a piece of parch- 
ment or leather is strained, which is struck with the fingers of 
the right hand. Cymbals are also found, not only painted 
and sculptured on the walls of the tombs, but also in nearly an 
entire state. ‘They were made “ of mixed metal, apparently 
brass, or a compound of brass and silver, and of a form exactly 
resembling those of modern’times.” ‘They were not more, how- 
ever, than “ five and a half or seven inches in diameter.” They 
had, also, hollow balls of brass, sometimes made in the shape of 
the human head, attached to a handle or cylinder, which 
were carried one in each hand, and smote together, or shaken so 
as to produce sound from the balls within these heads. There are 
also representations and remains of other instruments of this 
character, carved over with figures, and showing skill in a high 
degree in working metals. A chain, made of rings, was car- 
ried in one hand, to be shaken, probably as an accompaniment 
to other music ; and also, another instrument is found, to be car- 
ried in the hand, composed of an oval twice as long as it is broad, 
to one end of which is attached the handle, often highly orna- 
mented, and through which oval bars are put, on which are three 
or four rings, which give a jingling sound when the instrument is 
shaken by the hand. ‘The handles of these instruments are 
highly ornamented, consisting sometimes of the human form ; 
sometimes the top of the oval, through which the bars are put, 
has a cat reclining on it, or the horns, globe, and features of the 
goddess Athor. Except the drums, the instruments which we 
have mentioned were of the simpler kind, and required not as 
much skill, perhaps, in their manufacture, as some others. 
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They were, however, of metal, and show that skill was neces- 
sary in their construction. Especially is the carved work on 
them evidence of the progress of art. 

Let us consider their wind instruments. Moses is command- 
ed to “make two trumpets of silver, of one piece,” in Num- 
bers x. 2, and we read of trumpets being blown repeatedly ; 
showing that they were a common instrument, and that the 
people were familiar with their use. Representations of trum- 
pets are found in the tombs at Thebes. ‘They are “about one 
foot and a half long, of very simple form, apparently of brass.” 
It was used either “ alone, or with other instruments,” and 
when the trumpeter blew upon it, “he held it in both hands.” 
It was apparently of one piece. Pipes, also, are found in the 
tombs, both single and double ; and flutes, also, are shown to 
have been in use at this period. ‘They are found in a repre- 
sentation “sculptured in a tomb behind the Great Pyramid, 
seventeen hundred years before Christ, about the time of Ja- 
cob.” ‘They were very long, so that the players were com- 
pelled to extend their arms at full length to play upon them. 
The pipes which have been found, are from nine to thirteen 
inches long. Wind instruments, then, had been invented, and 
were in common use in the days of Moses. It is not improba- 
ble, that Jubil’s “ organ” was similar to these pipes. 

When Laban overtook Jacob, who had fled from him with 
his wives, his father-in-law asks why he thus secretly departed, 
and deprived him of the privilege of sending him away “ with 
mirth and with songs, with tabret and harp.” (Gen. xxxi. 27.) 
And earlier still, Jubal, before the flood, is said to have invented 
the “harp,” as well as “organ.” Let us see if stringed in- 
struments were not in use at the time, and before the time of 
Moses. 

Harps are found represented of the most costly materials, as 
well asof the most simple kind, and many “ were richly orna- 
mented with brilliant colors and fancy figures.” A very great 
variety of harps is found, varying both in form, size, and num- 
ber of the strings. ‘They are found with as few as four, and as 
many as twenty-two strings, and higher than the head of the 
player. They are “tastefully painted, with the lotus, and 
other flowers,” or with fancy pictures. ‘Those for the royal 
family, or the minstrels who played in their presence, were 
“fitted up in the most splendid manner,” and “adorned with 
the head or bust of the monarch himself.” Harps are found 
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represented in the sculptures near the pyramids of Geezeh, at 
least thirty-five hundred years old. Harps of fourteen, and 
lyres of seventeen strings were used at least fifteen hundred and 
seventy years before Christ, in the reign of Amasis or Amosis, 
the “ king who knew not Joseph. » And so dry are the tombs, 
and thus so fitted to preserve substances, that harps were dis- 
covered at Thebes in 1823, so well preserved that the strings, 
which were of catgut, upon being struck, emitted sound ! ** Echo 
of a former age!”’ Some appear as if they were made of tor- 
toise shell ; some were raised upon a stand when played. They~ 
had the means of tightening the strings by means of thumb 
screws, or something “nearly ‘resembling ‘them, showing that the 
art was not in its infancy when Jacob went into Egypt. Some 
of their harps were triangular in shape, and others very near- 
ly resembling the guitar; the neck and body were slightly 
curved. 

The lyre was “not less varied in form and the number of its 
chords than the harp. Some of the lyres were highly orna- 
mented, some were struck with a plectrum, others with the 
fingers, and sometimes they struck the chords with the left 
hand, while they used the plectrum with the right.” In the 
figures which are conjectured to be Jacob and his family coming 
into Egypt mentioned before, one has a lyre, showing that it 
existed in its glory at that period. — The individual is repre- 
sented as playing both with his fingers and the plectrum. 

The Egyptian guitar has but “three chords, and there are 
representations of persons playing upon it at the same time 
that they dance. ‘They also often played upon cymbals, or 
the tambourine while dancing; and in their social, festive 
music they accompanied their instrumental music with their 
voice. There is a beautiful representation at Alabastron of a 
blind minstrel playing upon his harp accompanied by a choir 
of blind singers. When Miriam went out to celebrate the 
overthrow of Pharaoh there was dancing as well as song. And 
so also when Jephthah’s daughter went out to meet her father 
it was with “timbrels and dances.” ‘There are representations, 
in the tombs, of dances, one as old as the fifteenth century 
before Christ. The women are represented as dancing to the 
music of the “tabret,” or tambourine, which they play at the 
same time. ‘The royal family were not permitted to dance, — 
it was thought undignified; but they were permitted to see 
dancing. They could look, without being degraded, upon 
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that which would degrade them were they to do it themselves. 
And they could applaud the “ pirouette,” with as much rap- 
ture at an Egyptian festive party in the time of Moses, as it 
can now be applauded in any Thespian temple. — Specimens 
of this kind of dance are given in the sculpture 3500 years 
old. ‘The Egyptians danced not only at their festive meetings, 
but also at the temples as a religious service. How much the 
sacred dance differed from the common festive dance it is not 
now easy to determine, but as far as the sculptures aid us in 
forming an opinion, there could be but little difference. 

So fully is the Mosaic account of the culture of music, and 
the instruments used in its per formance, confirmed by the silent 
yet conclusive declarations of the Egyptian monuments. Moses 
mentions nothing relating to this science which was not well 
understood from fifteen hundred to two thousand years before 
Christ. Musical instruments most perfect of their kind, and 
of exquisite workmanship existed in those days; they accom- 
panied them with the voice, and not unfrequently with the 
dance. Such is the monumental testimony. 

We turn now to a consideration of the ability of the ancients 
to manufacture vessels, — sacred, and domestic utensils, — of 
metals as described by Moses. We read of a serpent of 
“brass,” (Num. xxi. 9,) of a “ brazen enw (Ex. xxxix. 39,) 
of rings overlaid with brass, (Ex. xxxviil. 6,) of rings made of 
brass, (Ex. xxxviil. 5,) of net work of brass, (Ex. xxxviil. 4, 
of casting sockets of brass, (Ex. xxvi. 37,) of a laver of brass, 
(Ex. xxx. 18,) and of brazen censers, (Num. xvi. 39.) We 
also read of work in gold;—of the ark overlaid with pure 
gold, (Ex. xxv. 11,) of a mercy seat of pure gold, (Ex. xxv. 
17,) of dishes, spoons, covers, and bowls — or, as the two 
last should be rendered, cups and cans, of pure gold, 
(Ex. xxv. 29,) of a candlestick of pure gold, (Ex. xxv. 
31,) of snuff dishes of pure gold, (Ex. xxv. 38,) of a plate 
of pure gold with an engraving upon it as the engraving of 
a signet of Holiness to the Lord, (Ex. xxviii. 36,) of a eol- 
den | crown to the border of the table of shew-bread, (Ex. xxv. 
25,) of a golden bell, (Ex. xxviii. 34,) of a golden chain for 
the neck, (Gen. xli. 42,) of golden ear-rings, (Ex. xxx. 2,) 
of a golden calf, (Ex. xxxii. 20.) We read also of work in 
silver; of chargers of silver, of bowls of silver, (Num. vii. 84,) 
of trumpets of ‘silver, (Num. x. 2,) of sockets of silver, (Ex. 
xxvi. 19,) of hooks of silver, (Ex. xxxviii. 29,) and of Joseph’s 
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silver cup, (Gen. xliv. 2.) We read also of earthen vessels, 
(Lev. vi. 28.) 

That all these articles were made at this early period by the 
Egyptians is demonstratively proved by the monuments that 
remain. ‘They had drinking cups and vases of “ hard stonés, 
alabaster, glass, ivory, bone, “porcelain, bronze, silver, or gold,” 
and also of “ glazed pottery or common earthenware.” Many 
of their vases would do “ honor to the skill of the Greek artist.” 
Many are found in the tombs, and some of the most elegant 
are of the age of Moses. ‘Their forms are elegant, the mate- 
rials of which they were made rich, and some of silver were in- 
laid with gold. Gold and silver cups were often beautifully en- 
graved, and set with precious stones. The handles of the 
cup were often composed of some animal’s head, and their eyes 
were often made of emerald, or amethyst. Gold, in rings, com- 
posed part of the treasures of the kings. Names were frequently 
engraven upon alabaster vessels, and one is preserved in Alnwick 
castle on which is the name of the queen. Rings were worn by 
the ladies on their hands and in their ears; and necklaces of 
various patterns, and rich materials, are found represented 
among the paintings. Bronze vessels are also found of such 
perfect workmanship as to ‘“ excite admiration.” They emit 
rich sonorous sounds when struck, and admit of the finest 
polish. Knives and daggers are found made of it of so excel- 
lent a character, that they are elastic like steel. Some of their 
vases were supported on images of beasts with an elegantly 
wrought cover of the figure of some animal, or monster; others 
were supported by representations of slaves, or captives, who 
hold them on their shoulders. Some were ornamented with 
the head of the ibex, or the gazelle. Many of them 
were made of the richest materials, inlaid with precious stones. 
Earthen utensils for the kitchen are also found in the tombs in 
a good state of preservation; and in representations of their 
cuisine are the various implements for cooking. Seething, or 
boiling and roasting, seem to have been the more common 
methods of cooking meat. Ard there are, also, representations 
of catching the blood of the slaughtered animal in a vessel for 
the purpose of cookery, which abundantly illustrates the ur- 
gency and frequency of Moses’ commands to abstain from it 
entirely. ‘The art of cooking was well understood, if we may 
judge from representations in the sculptures, and it ceases to 
be a wonder how Rebecca could make the kid’s meat “ veni- 
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son.” In the sculptures of the kitchen as we see persons car- 


rying bread upon their heads from one department of the work 
to the other, we are reminded of Pharaoh’s chief baker with 
three white baskets on his head. 

But to return to metal dishes and furniture. ‘Golden drink- 
ing cups are also found represented quite frequently, as well as 
silver and glass, bronze and earthen ware. Joseph’s “ silver 
cup was put in Benjamin’s bag, when he left Egypt to return 
with his brethren to his father; and golden spoons are found 
probably not unlike those which were used to offer incense in 
at the tabernacle. The ladies’ toilet was also furnished with a 
great variety of boxes and bottles of the precious metals, curi- 
ously ornamented and inlaid, to preserve ointments, paints, 
perfumes, and all the secrets of the Egyptian beauties’ art. 
The carved work, the representations of gods, and monsters, 
and natural objects upon very many of these articles show a 
high degree of skill in working metals ;— abundantly sufficient 
to make all the instruments, and furniture of the tabernacle, 
and ornaments of the people, of which we read in the books 
of Moses. ‘The elegance with which this work is done shows, 
also, that the furniture of the sacred abode was not of so coarse 
and inelegant a character as we have been often led to sup- 
pose. On the contrary, we have evidence that richness and 
elegance were both combined in them. And the figures of the 
gods and monsters which the Egyptians worshipped, which are 
engraven upon their vases, cups, and dishes, illustrate the ur- 
gency of the command not to engrave the likeness of anything 
which was to receive homage among the Irsaelites. 

We read also in the Mosaic history of the linen curtains for 
the tabernacle, and the fine twined linen, (Ex. xxv. 4; xxvi. 
1.) We read of fringes on the borders of garments, and nb- 
ands of blue, (Num. xiii. 38.) We read of spinning “ blue 
and purple and scarlet,” and goat’s hair, (Ex. xxxvi. 25, 26.) 
We read of cords for the curtains, and of garments of “ cun- 
ning work, embroidered of blue, and purple, and scarlet, and 
fine twined linen, and the curious girdle,’ which were worn 
by Aaron and the priests. 

If we turn from the sacred history to the testimony of the 
tombs, the sculptures, and paintings, and relics, we shall find 
that the Egyptians of that age were capable of manufacturing 
cloth which deserves the name of fine, and “cunning.” Mr. 
Wilkinson says, “ the quality of some linen in my possession is 
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to the touch comparable to silk, and not inferior in texture to 
our finest cambric.” He protests against deciding upon the 
skill of the Egyptians in the manufacture of linen from the 
mummy cloths, as they were mostly of ordinary manufacture. 
Some pieces are found colored with indigo. Some pieces aré 
woven in stripes with a blue border, and it is evident that the 
color was imparted to the threads previous to the cloth being 
made. Paintings of such cloths are found of the age of Jacob. 
The author mentions one piece that has been found “ covered 
with small figures and hieroglyphics, so finely drawn, that here 
and there the lines are with difficulty followed by the eye.” 
(Vol. i. p. 126.) It might be reasonably inferred that the 
people could and did spin who were engaged in making cloth. 
And we find, in the sculptures of the earliest times, females en- 
gaged in spinning, and some of their spindles have been pre- 
served. At Thebes is the representation of a “man who is 
engaged in making a piece of cloth with a colored selvage,” 
a plate of which is given in the work before us. ‘The process 
of rotting, beating, and combing the flax is also represented, 
so that the method of manufacture can be followed from the 
stalk as it is taken from the ‘field, till it is transformed into 
“fine linen,” purple, blue, and red, and “fine twined.” 

Rope-making, also, is represented. Though in the plate 
given by Mr. Wilkinson we should infer that the rope was 
made of leather and not of linen, or flax ; a hide being shown, 
and a man cutting leather with a circular knife. Thin nets, 
however, parts of which have been preserved, were made of 
flax string. 

Dresses are represented with fringes. ‘They are nothing 
more probably than the ends of the thread composing the woof, 
and it may be, that the blue riband added by the Israelites, 
(Num. xv. 38,) was intended to strengthen, as well as orna- 
ment this portion of the garment. ‘These dresses were made 
of linen ; and the “ apron ” of the King, which he wore when 
he officiated as priest, “ was richly ornamented in front with 
lions’ heads, and other devices; the border was frequently 
formed of a row of asps, the emblems of royalty. Sometimes 
the royal name with an asp’s head on each side, as supporters, 
was embroidered upon it, the upper part being divided into 
square compartments of different colors.” (Vol. ii. p. 351.) 
Who can read this account and not trace a strong resemblance 
to the “ breast-plate” of the high priest? ‘True, no precious 
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stones are mentioned, but there are “ square compartments of 
different colors,” which might have answered the same purpose. 
We surely need not stop to show that sandals were common at 
this time, and that ornaments, such as rings, bracelets, and 
necklaces, abounded in the richest profusion, and of the greatest 
variety in material, form, and workmanship. Rings are 
found for the fingers with engravings of animals or fancy 
figures on them, and a signet of very large size, “ which con- 
tained twenty pounds worth of gold,” has been found; “ on 
one face of which was engraved the name of the successor of 
Amunoph III., who lived about 1400 B.C.” (Vol. iii. p. 373.) 
Armlets and bracelets are frequently found, and one has been 
deposited in the Leyden Museum made of gold, which bears 
the name of the King who oppressed the Israelites, and under 
whose reign the plagues were sent, and the people escaped. 
Is it merely i imagination when we suppose that Moses may 
have beheld this bracelet upon the King? Pharaoh, we read, 
put a “necklace” upon Joseph after he had interpreted his 
dream ; and necklaces are found of almost endless variety, and 
of the richest materials and workmanship. 

We read also of engraving upon the precious stones in 
Aaron’s breastplate the names of the tribes, and also upon the 
onyx stones which were upon the shoulders, as well as upon 
the plate of pure gold which was around his forehead, (Ex. 
xxvili. 9, 21, 36.) The precious stones, which were set in 
the rings of gold which were worn by the Egyptians, were 
engraven with the name of the wearer; some had the name 
of the monarch cut upon them; some had the emblems of 
their deities; others, very frequently, fanciful combinations. 
These precious stones were cornelian, agate, lapis lazuli. 
The poorer classes had glass colored in imitation of the prec- 
ious stones, and so finely was it done, that in some instan- 
ces, it is not easy to distinguish them. 

As we have mentioned glass, perhaps we may as well say 
here that the art of glass-making was carried to quite a high 
state of perfection in the time of Jacob. Artists are found 
represented in the paintings or sculptures blowing glass, and 
glass bottles are found in the tombs, and vases of glass cut, or 
ground, which shows a degree of skill in the art which sur- 
prises us. Some articles are found which appear to have been 
cast in a mould, or pressed in a pattern as is now done. And 
what is still more remarkable, they appear to have had the 
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skill of making a kind of mosaic of very small pieces of glass 
of different colors, and then submitted the work to heat, and 
fusing the parts united to each other so that with a powerful 


magnifying glass we cannot tell where they were joined. | 


Thus the figure which appeared only stained upon the outline 
is found to extend through the whole glass. Who will ques- 
tion the skill of Egyptian artists after such specimens of their 
work ? Who will pretend that artists among the Israelites could 
not be found, who could engrave gold and precious stones, if 
they might not be able, as our version has it, to make a “ brazen 
laver” out of “ looking glasses?” What an amount of topics 
for reflection and discussion does one signet ring, or one 
picture of glass-making, or one specimen of glass mosaic, 
present ? 

If the Egyptians could make garments, they had needles ; 
and needles are found. If they dressed and anointed their 
heads, combs and boxes of ointment existed; and both are 
found. ‘The brazen Javer was made of not “ looking-glasses,” 
as our translators would have it, but of mirrors. Brazen 
mirrors were used at the toilet, it seems, by the Israelitish wo- 
men ; and they cheerfully gave them in to the treasury of the 

id for the work of the tabernacle. Brazen mirrors are 
found in the tombs. ‘The greater part “are of a mixed metal, 
chiefly copper,” and such skill had they in the composition of 
metals, that these mirrors were “susceptible of a lustre which 
has even been partially revived at the present day, in some of 
those discovered at ‘Thebes, though buried in the earth for many 
centuries.” (Vol. iii. 384.) The mirror itself was round; the 
size is not distinctly stated. They were attached to a handle 
ornamented according to the taste and ability of the owner, and 
fixed upon an ornamented stand. 

Should a question be raised about the ability of that age to 
work in wood, as described by Moses in the building of the 
tabernacle and overlaying some parts of it with gold, it can 
be answered in a word and conclusively. The manner in 
which the “ boards ” of the tabernacle were prepared, and the 
“ pillars” of the court worked, did not exceed the skill of that 
age, as is directly proved by the sculptures, and the tools found 
in the tombs of Egypt. They could make “ mortices ” and 
“tenants,” “dovetail elegant boxes” together, and overlay 
the carved work on them with gold. They could glue a nicer 
and more costly piece of wood upon a less valuable and less 
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ornamental piece, or in other words, veneer. Such an opera- 
tion is represented in the sculptures of Thebes as old as the 
time of Moses. The “ark,” the “table of show bread,” all 
the wood work of the tabernacle, and all the work overlaid 
with gold could then have been made. Representations are 
given of sawing “plank.” It was done by hand; a slow 
operation, it is true, yet it was done; and this is sufficient for 
our purpose. The “ark was overlaid with pure gold,” and 
we find in Egypt “substances of various kinds overlaid with 
fine gold leaf,” at the earliest period of which the monuments 
remain. It was used in the time of Jacob and Joseph. 
They then knew how to “ inlay,” or to coat, or plate. “ Fa- 
ces of mummies, even, are frequently overlaid with thick gold 
leaf.” (Vol. iii. 236.) The “ golden calf” made by Joshua 
was, probably, carved wood overlaid with gold; the golden 
candlestick was of pure gold; so was the “ cover” to the ark, 
or as our translators have rendered it, the “ mercy seat,” and 
perhaps the cherubim over it, though these might have been 
only plated. 

But why should we dwell on these points? It is clear, if 
anything of a historical character is clear, that there was skill 
to make all the articles mentioned by the sacred historian ; 
engraving, sculpture, spinning, weaving, embroidering. Me- 
tallurgy in its various departments of working in gold, 
silver, iron, copper, and its compounds, were all under- 
stood. Earthenware was manufactured; representations of 
the potter’s wheel are found. Even hydraulics were under- 
stood at that early period ; there are sculptures of men using 
syphons in the age of Moses or his immediate successors. 
Bellows were used, and men are represented blowing them 
with the foot, (vol. ili. 339,) as early as the time of Moses. 
Some machinery was understood of no feeble power, or the 
mighty masses of rock could not have been heaved to the top 
of the Pyramids, nor could the Obelisks have been set on end 
in th ir present position ; much less could the monolithic co- 
lossus of 887 tons weight have been drawn 138 miles in the 
age immediately preceding Moses and Joshua. ‘That the 
Egyptians of this early age were skilled in the arts must be 
confessed. If they could make lyres, whose strings would 
give forth a sound in answer to the fingers after three thousand 
years; if they could make cosmetics for the toilet, which give 
forth odor after thirty-five centuries; if they could manufac- 
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ture sword blades whose elasticity is preserved to this day ; 
if they could build pyramids like mountains of rock, and 
draw gold into thread like silk; if they could sculpture co- 
lossi forty feet high, and beat gold into leaves like paper, or - 
sculpture it into forms of birds and animals; if they could 
weave linen so that it would be soft as silk after thousands of 
years, and paint so that their colors are brilliant after one hun- 
dred generations; may we not infer, nay, are we not com- 
pelled to believe that those, or some of them at least, who had =~ 
resided with them for two centuries, and perhaps four, could 
build the tabernacle, and make its furniture ; weave its linen, 
and embroider its priests’ garments; carve its golden cheru- 
bim, and beat its golden candlestick from one piece ; overlay 
its wood with gold, both its ark and incence altar; engrave 
“ Holiness to the Lord” upon the front plate of Aaron, and 
the names of the tribes upon the precious stones in the brass 
of the altar of burnt offering, and the “ wagons” to carry the 
“ pillars ” and “boards ” of the “ court” and “ tabernacle ?” 
Deny it who can. 

Such is the kind of evidence, and such is a glimpse, and 
only one, at its amount, as far as facts of this kind are con- 
cerned, which the monuments of Egypt give to the truth, the 
genuineness of the Mosaic history. So many arts could not 
have been so perfectly understood without considerable refine- 
ment ; and a people must have been in some measure cultivated, 
who could thus have advanced in the arts. Each art is con- 
nected with many others, and from the known we may reason to 
the unknown. How many arts, for instance, were connected 
with making glass, coloring it, cutting it? How many arts 
were connected with working in bronze and gold? Edged 
tools were in use. Where did they obtain their chisels to cut the 
hard granite? What artist can now temper bronze, so that it 
will cut hard stone? Knives too were made, and daggers, 
inlaid with gold and ivory, and the fashion was in those days 
of barbarism to shave the beard, which in these days of pro- 
gress and civilization, and arts, and refinement, we perceive is 
going rapidly out of date ; where did they obtain the necessary 
implements? ‘These questions suggest the train of thought we 
wish the reader to pursue. 

We close, then, as we began ; we have no fear of the truth, 
or for the truth. ‘The Mosaic record, we believe, will be con- 
firmed by the facts, when properly understood, which antiquity 
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may furnish from its shadowy regions. We only ask candor 
and patience. We beg our critics, both new-fledged, and un- 
fledged, to drive not with “laxas habenas.” ‘The better part 
of courage is prudence. And it is as true of criticism as of 
anything else. 


R. P. S. 


Art. Ill. — Hovey’s Monthly Magazine of Horticulture. 
Boston. New York. 


Our subject is the Popular Taste in Gardening, and in Ru- 
ral and Church Architecture. It is not our purpose to trace 
the progress that has been made in American art, to describe 
its present condition, or to account for whatever deficiencies 
and positive faults may be actually discoverable in our artists 
and their works. Without venturing on a field so wide, we 
would only endeavor to make apparent some reasons for a 
more general application of the principles of good taste to 
those arts, which sustain an intimate relation with rural content- 
ment and pleasure, and religious worship; principles which 
all may gather from the world of nature, and which the easiest 
exercise of the creative faculty will transfer to the kingdom of 
Art. It is as difficult to see why a subject so practical in its 
bearings should be excluded from the circle of popular inquiries, 
as to learn why men should suppress, or imprison within them- 
selves, those common sentiments of admiration for all beautiful 
things, which need only to be exercised, that they may be 

valued as among their best possessions. 

Surely, the imperfect appreciation of natural scenery, hitherto 
exhibited by our population, is not singular. The strong- 
hearted men, who first appropriated the “untouched territory, 
were not wandering, like Arcadian lovers, in search of valleys 
and plains filled with the presence of Beauty, and overhung 
by an atmosphere, all dreaminess and repose. Even the 
majesty that rose before them hardly kindled a thought, that 
could compare in sublimity with the great thought of Freedom 
and Right that possessed their souls. And so soon as the 
emergency in which that thought conquered had moved by, 
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the hard pressure of imperative wants was upon them, and 
they stood stricken with poverty in the midst of boundless 
resources of wealth. What wonder, then, that the nation, in 
grasping at treasures that no enterprise or competition seemed - 
able to exhaust, should heedlessly mar the casket whence they 
were torn? Could the country’s first laying out have been 
executed by men of leisure and education, with a deliberate 
reference to future times, so many steps had not been taken, 
that have now to be retraced. ‘The accession of hungry 
roamers from old and crowded capitals has driven on the earlier 
inheritors in the strife for advantages, and the dust of the 
contest has not yet subsided nor its heat cooled. We have 
come, inevitably, to present the unusual spectacle of a vigorous 
people, passing at once beyond its infancy, without those 
materials for poetry which are found in a protracted and 
romantic childhood, seeking a ground-work for its fictions, not 
in the fables of any mythical period of its own, but in a race 
whose superstitions it has always understood, and which it has 
vanquished by its civilization and its arms. Gradually, how- 
ever, as the years have increased, nature in her simplicity has 
begun to reveal herself to watchful eyes, and the voices she 
has whispered have given promises of a better future. As one 
encroachment after another is made by the eager spirit of 
self-aggrandizement on her beautiful domains, we look for a 
substitute in the reproductive power of art; a power that 
shall preserve imperishable images of the vanishing forms, 
perpetuate at least the echo of the broken harmony, and 
permit us to catch glimpses, in later days, of those fresh, wild 
scenes, over which enterprise is driving her ruthless plough- 
share. 

But then it will be asked, if this spirit of enterprise is not.a 
worthier guest than the spirit of art, judging of the latter by 
the social condition in ages when it has been most alive. Is 
not the Hoosier, that breaks his iron implements against every 
root in his clearings, doing more for the world than “the smooth- 
tongued Lazzaroni that saunter along the streets of the splen- 
did cities of Italy, and perhaps lounge the year away on the 
very pavements and among the columns of St. Peter’s? Cer- 
tainly we would not forfeit all the progress that has been made 
in useful science, much less what has here been effected 
exclusively in advancing the principles of civil order, popular 
industry, right government, and religious truth. Such a dilem- 
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ma as that just suggested, and so often suggested, is not a 
natural nor an actual one. ‘The more reasonable question, one 
that needs only to be presented, to be decided, is this. Were 
it not well for us, could we, learning the imperfections of past 
ages and other nations, incorporate among our happier institu- 
tions their schools of art, their reverence for the soul’s true 
creations, could we transport into the midst of the pomp and 
pageantry of American scenery their Protogenes, their Coreg- 
gio, their Claude Lorraine, and Salvator Rosa ? 

Within a few years, something like a general movement in 
travelling, and a general admiration of fine sights has been 
observable. ‘The superabundant wealth of nervous citizens 
retired from business is sometimes transferred to the pockets of 
rail-road contractors, hotel-keepers, and stage-proprietors. So 
far as this indicates a dissatisfaction with the artificial modes of 
thinking and feeling, that a perpetual town life is apt to induce, 
it is a thing to be welcomed and encouraged. Indeed, as the 
centralization of the community goes on, as manufacturing and 
commercial affairs assume a more prominent rank, in com- 
parison with the interests of agriculture and the enjoyments of 
retired study, this must be one of the principal means of con- 
tinuing the acquaintance between men and nature. A century 
ago, cultivated and refined minds were open to the influences 
that must come to them, in their serious occupations, from a 
land with a surface like our own. It is more recently that the 
sources of new freshness to the feelings have come to be con- 
sidered rather as novelties that repay for the seeking; secrets 
which it argues much merit to discover, and no little insight to 
discourse upon in the capacity of virtuoso. Now, the facts 
themselves, the real indications of a growing disposition for 
travel, for exchanging confinement for freedom, walled streets 
for the green hill-side, a smoky air for the deep blue with 
which God encircles the mountains, these are never to be 
checked, but always to be accounted signs of good. Freedom 
from all that is affected and artificial is one of the best results 
of such a change, as well as a liberal conviction, that the world 
contains much besides and beyond self. The practical has its 
place, — we had almost said it has its place everywhere. We 
claim room for it here, in the study of beauty, the study of 
art. Whatever has to do with man’s deepest interests, his 
moral being, his rational satisfactions, the purity of his heart, 
and the quickening of his generous affections, that in the high- 
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est sense is practical. And, in the individual mind, the more 
ready the perception of all beauty, the richer are the sources of 
innocent pleasure, the more enlarged the capacity for spiritual 
culture. There is no loss of manliness in that man’s nature, 
who sometimes so far forgets the lessons of worldly wisdom, 
that he follows on the free way of a mountain stream, simply 
because he cannot turn back from its gracefulness and its music, 
and who feels that no secondary end needs be sought, when 
the influences of the hour have sunk into his soul, What can 
be conceived more pitiable and disgusting, than to see renewed 
among our countrymen the character of those ‘Tuscan noble- 
men, who go in such numbers from city to country, not to be 
filled with the purifying pleasures of rural retirement, but to 
lavish, in a few weeks of shooting and dissipation, what for 
the rest of the year they have been saving with niggardliness 
and exaction. 

It were equally well for those who never take the blessing 
when they may, and for those whose habitual possession of it 
render them insensible to its value, could they fully appreciate 
the possible power of these influences from the world without, 
over certain moods of mind ‘To those who are wearied, 
worn down by the exhausting collisions and details of 
business, they are almost like the ministrations of religion 
itself. The head, sick with the clamor of noisy places, is laid 
on some grassy slope, and the dews are healing. ‘The hill’s 
light breath that takes to itself balminess and virtue from every 
tree and shrub, from the walnut-leaf that has such sweet 
strength in its juices, and the little herb on which each dew- 
drop turns to perfume, sheds its mingled richness everywhere. 
Then, the glistening water, the rose, the moss, and above all 
the sky and cloud, awaken that peculiar half-consciousness of the 
presence of scenes and voices, thoughts and raptures, that have 
been with us before, we cannot tell when or where. The 
careless carol of a bird, if the ear is not too much hardened, 
will make worldliness and pride, old hatreds and slumbering 
purposes of evil, to seem what they really are, loathsome inva- 
ders of the soul’s peace. It is true, the slaves of a necessary 
custom learn to love, at last, the bricks and tiles that are 
familiar to their sight, and wish no change. So did that child 
of unutterable afflictions, Oliver Twist, burst into am agony of 
grief, when he lost sight of the wretched home where no kind 
word or look had ever lighted the gloom of his infancy. But 
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this only shows with what tenacity local feelings will take hold 
on even the meanest objects, and teaches us, while we pity 
those burdened victims of want, and admire the wisdom that 
gives them contentment with their lot, to lament that, noble 
as those feelings are, they have not found a nobler exercise. 

We advert thus particularly to travel, and to the change that 
comes over the feelings from even a temporary dwelling where 
all is simple and native, because necessity excludes a large 
portion of the community from the possibility of introducing 
rural objects among their ordinary residences, And if revard 
be had solely to those whose fortunes and leisure enable them 
to seek retirement and recreation wherever these may be found, 
the country, in order to be attractive, must either remain in that 
simplicity where neither a dry utility has despoiled nature of 
its original charms, nor false taste has loaded it with those 
which are gaudy and coarse, or else it must have the true 
improvement and correct ornamenting of art. The former 
condition cannot long remain. In attaining the latter lies 
almost our only hope. Besides, in the growth of the arts of 
Painting, Sculpture, and Music, the first and most perfect works 
and performers will for a long time be gathered almost exclu- 
sively in those capitals, that are the centres at once of commer 
cial and intellectual activity. In this way the enthusiasm, with 
which the public seek and study the collections, becomes some 
tolerable measure of the public interest. In order that these 
arts may exert their full power as a source of public instruction, 
they must be exercised in obedience to the public voice. 
Their results must be on a scale which only Institutions, 
national or state Academies, can reach. ‘Those results will be 
attained only by the employment of resources which such 
associations can command. At present, however, for reasons 
obvious and often stated, we cannot look for galleries like those 
filled by slow accessions in the cities of the Old World. We 
cannot point to erections in Architecture like those of France, 
Italy, Germany, and England ; nor to public gardens like those 
of Regent’s Park, Carlsruhe, the Hague, Kensington, the 
Tuilleries, and the Luxembourg. but there is much to be 
done by various methods and in other fields ; and it is here that 
we are now looking for the materials of a change. 

It has always seemed to us a singular inconsistency, that 
those persons, who exhibit the most enthusiastic fondness for 
visiting places remarkable for natural beauty or the achieve- 
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ments of art, are yet almost entirely indifferent to the appear- 
ance of their own grounds and buildings. They can return 
from a delightful excursion through a cultivated rural district, 
and take up their abode for the remainder of the year where 
none of those admired objects are*to be seen, yet where they 
may all be made to appear. Possibly there may be beings wear- 
ing the form of humanity, so despoiled of their true birthright 
by the baser passions, so blinded by hardening and grasping 
sélfishness, so confused by the “ world’s accursed sorcery,” that 
they never see, or see only to despise these bright and chang- 
ing wonders, that spring up noiselessly from the earth’s bosom 
and make it beautiful. But these are pitiable exceptions. A 
garden tastefully arranged by the roadside, a mansion or a 
cottage with a well chosen site, and agreeably shaded, seldom 
fails to draw a look, if not an expression of admiration from 
the intelligent passer-by. It is from this fact we infer that the 
mass of the people need rather to be persuaded of the import- 
ance of following a strictly natural method in the practical ap- 
plication of artistical principles, than to be instructed in arti- 
ficial rules. Artists must stil] be the great leaders. But let 
us convince ourselves that they must be few. We are already 
suffering much from the ambitious attempts of artisans to enter 
the province of artists. Destitute of the suggestions of a mas- 
ter, our common architects and gardeners too often mistake 
artifice for art, and with the greatest expenses attain the most 
questionable excellencies. 

Another impression, that should be made more permanent 
and effective among the people, is the practicability of apply- 
ing the general principles of these arts, in those domains that 
are exclusively each man’s own. It is not altogether to the 
purpose, to read to our rural population quarterly criticisms on 
the works of the great masters ; to seek to transform the aspect 
of a village in the interior by distributing descriptions of the 
York Minster, or biographies of Sir Christopher Wren, leav- 
ing the matter to rest there. Precisely what may be done by 
common men now is not always inferred at once, from what 
genius has done in other times and elsewhere. ‘That there 
should be enkindled a deeper admiration for every sublime cre- 
ation of art is indeed one of our first wants —that men should 
be smitten and awed by the impersonation, in mute marble and 
on pictured canvass, of all solemn emotions ; that even in noisy 
places those pleading images of spiritual reality should have 
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power to win the multitude, and hush them as in the presence 
of a sanctuary. But to secure the end now held in view, 
more than this is necessary, a less labor but a farther one. 
The soul is not only to be touched in the moment of musing, 
but each man is to become conscious of a power to reproduce, 
in some form, however humble, the idea that first inspired the 
eloquent pencil or chisel. In most of the fine arts there will 
be no true work resulting; that man is no artist, is the best 
explanation of the fact yet offered — even his idea is most dim 
and vague. But in those more practical departments of the 
great Whole of Art we are considering, it is the prerogative of 
the individual to do more than admire and remember. Grant 
him something that he may call home, and he may do more 
than carry thither vanishing recollections of the cottage he has 
seen in wandering, with its green lawn, its winding paths with 
trellised arbors thrown over them, its parterres yielding all the 
flowers, and its shady retreats where the August breeze but 
never the August sun can come. For he may, if he will, in a 
degree we say not how inferior, by processes we say not how 
gradual, in hours saved we say not with how much self-denial, 
create about himself some satisfying likeness to the little Eden 
he has seen. ‘Then the ideal in his mind is not completed by 
a mere observation of actual objects. 'The conception of-a 
possible perfection unattained is as essential an element in a 
creative effort, as the knowledge of imperfection existing. In 
one object is discovered a perfect feature surrounded with blem- 
ishes ; in another object a new beauty and a new deficiency ; 
in others still other scattered traces of a complete harmony ; 
but from the source within are drawn portions of the ideal of 
which no transcript is found without. 

These, then, are the general positions we have aimed to 
state, and in few words, to illustrate. ‘The artistical spirit, in 
its higher manifestations, must be found connected with few 
minds, and there must be a more perfect artistical culture, and 
a profounder reverence for art’s true creations, before the tastes 
of the people can safely be moulded even after our best mod- 
els. In the mean time every intelligent member of society is 
so far capable of being a student of nature, of himself, and 
of such specimens as he may know, that he may form and em- 
body, in the arts of gardening and architecture especially, some 
pure ideal of his own; and his first danger lies in deserting 
nature, or that uncorrupted art which is the child of nature, for 
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false and meagre imitations. But we are too long delaying 
our purpose to speak more particularly of the popular introduc - 
tion of these arts, with the hope that some minds may consent 
to the reasonableness of new study and exertion. 

Gardening, as one of the fine arts, differs a little, in the 
variety of degrees of excellence it admits in the execution, from 
most of the sisterhood. ‘This springs partly from the immense 
diversity in the extent to which, in any individual instance, it 
may be exercised. A pleasing effect may be secured within 
an enclosure of three rods’ diameter; and, within the given 
limits, the work is faultless. Besides, it cannot be claimed 
for gardening that it is capable, in any remarkable degree, 
though it certainly is, in a general sense, of what is called 
expression. And from this cause it admits a comparatively 
easy execution. Its province is rather to present agreeable 
assemblages, than to effect an entire unity of impression. Ta- 
ken in a wide sense it may be called the art of improving and 
ornamenting natural scenes. Its general principles are com- 
monly agreed by the writers who differ often in other respects, 
the two Masons, Repton, Whateley, Pope, and Loudon, to be 
the study and display of natural beauties; the concealment of 
defects ; and what is of equal importance with the others, as a 
constant guide, never to lose sight of common sense. 

Introducing man so immediately to his better self, and to the 
mysteries of the great world of which the eye and the ear take 
cognizance, it is not singular that this has been one of the 
favorite occupations of the most refined minds. Scholars have 
pronounced it the choice of philosophers and the inclination of 
princes ; philosophers have declared it the only art that has 
never been perverted, and princes have affirmed from experi- 
ence that the love of it is the only passion that augments with 
age. It was in gardens that the contemplation “of Grecian 
sages awaited and witnessed the unfolding of lofty truths. 
Athenian wisdom chose them as fit temples wherein to impress 
her serious lessons. ‘The mythologists testified to the congeni- 
ality of the same art with the best feelings, by assigning its 
processes to their most faultless deities. Lord Bacon calls it 
“the purest of human pleasures, the greatest refreshment to 
the spirits of man.’ 

Allusion has been made already to the value that would 
attach to an innocent, rational species of popular recreation. 
It is a thank-worthy task to provide a gain-loving people with 
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simple amusements. Not quite all the purposes of life may, 
with impunity, be made subservient to eager money-getting, any 
more than to indolent satiety. ‘There are recreations that have 
more even than harmlessness to recommend them; that con- 
stitute as essential portions of our history as the seasons of 
business, and do as much in developing harmoniously the 
whole moral being. They belong to tradesman and student, 
mechanic and man of letters. Jueft to the dictation of caprice 
or accident, they will tend to habits of listlessness and ennui, 
perhaps to criminality and folly. Now we cannot help asking 
ourselves, if there are not modes of relieving, and renewing the 
exhausted energies and worn spirits of higher claims than that 
of mere negative guiltlessness ; if there are not pleasures for 
those months that are the intervals of toil, those hours that are 
left from the day’s engrossments, which will accomplish more 
than animal satisfaction, leaving the whole character less nar- 
row, more generous and sincere. For the larger portion of 
all orders in society, precisely such pleasures exist. The air, 
the earth, and the clouds work together to produce them. 
Diffuse the love of what the planted soil will yield, and the 
change has been made. The sickly appetite for sentimental 
dramas, from unheard of authors, by ranting actors and sill 

actresses, might disappear. Brothers and fathers would find 
other resorts than the race-course and billiard-room. ‘There 
would be felt, for the first time, in a thousand hearts the peace- 
ful enjoyments of an attractive home. The village girl, that 
watches and arranges, in the sweet sunny air of a summer 
morning, those plants by the window, that love and care have 
made companions, numbering all their opening buds, might 
doubtless be bending an aching head over the confused catas- 
trophe of a preposterous fiction. She knows more than her 
wiser sisters, who pride themselves because the world cannot 
take them by surprise. The miserable search for artificial 
amusements has been too long. ‘The mistake has given us 
degenerate theatricals, or rather it has left them to us not yet 
purified nor elevated. It has provided us with dioramas and 
panoramas, with caged monsters and vaulting buffoons, with 
men and women obese and emaciated, with specimens of our 
common humanity remarkably overgrown, and remarkably un- 
dergrown, and remarkably like skeletons, and, in a word, with 
an endless series of painful burlesques upon decent and con- 
gruous things, which all sight-seers are bound to run after and 
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gape at. They empty their pockets for the privilege of 
beholding distortions and imitations, overlooking the true and 
costless original. They turn their backs upon the glorious 
pageantry of an autumnal night-fall, when they are alone with 
it upon the mountain-top, to be enraptured in some crammed 
apartment, at a sunset of lamp-light and screens. We most 
unfortunately misjudge, if we believe nature has no better 
things to offer us than these. 

Through the interest it inspires in all natural objects, garden- 
ing brings a blessing to every considerable class of the people. 
Says Sir William Temple, “it is an employment and a posses- 
sion for which no man is too low nor too high.” It softens the 
asperities and rusticities contracted by hard-handed husbandmen 
in the rougher enterprises of their calling. It disperses the 
mannerism and ridiculous affectations of those who move where 
the forms of etiquette are made:to pass for the reality, which 
they should only indicate and recommend. ‘Then, if we re- 
gard the loftier departments of intellectual action, this interest 
in nature, of which we speak, holds the same prominent position. 
Simply under its power the best successes have been some- 
times reached. Such was the origin of that solid rural archi- 
tecture that commemorates the time of Numa. The biography 
of artists would tell of more than one child of human solitude, 
whose early and abiding lessons have been from-no human 
lips; who has mused, till the fire burned, on the forest-tree’s 
proportions ; who has striven from the plain materials he could 
gather to mingle colors as beautiful as those the leaf was touched 
with ; who has written on the face of the rock the outlines of 
some familiar peak, and has thus learned that he held relations 
of which the common world could tell him nothing. Who can 
say how much Poussin was indebted to the rural scenes round 
Piroli, or Salvator Rosa to the wooded and varied surface of 
Calabria? Simple and divine thoughts were born, not in a 
Tyre or @ Carthage, but in the time of patriarchs, beneath 
palmtrees, by fountains, among the dwellers in tents. 

The moral effects, however, of the study of rural beauty give 
it its chief dignity. ‘These are attainable by the multitude, not 
of authors, but of men and women. ‘They are not the less 
real because indirect. One of the first recommendations of 
such study is, that it creates a feeling fundamental not only in 
religious, but in social and political prosperity, the love of 
home. The binding associations of a dwelling and grounds 
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neatly adorned by the work of one’s own hands, by the shrub- 
bery that has grown up under one’s own training, locate men. 
They are first made domestic, contented, and industrious, and 
hence increase their independence and sense of responsibility. 
The great proportion of crimes in this country will be found to 
be committed by the floating, homeless population, always the 
most insubordinate. A genuine love of home, we believe, 
would be the best security against the host of evils engendered 
by discontent and consequent recklessness. Much can be 
done to infuse these pure tastes among laborers and tenants by 
the more cultivated order, and especially by landed proprietors. 
The truth contained in the remark of Madame De Staél, that 
“the luxury of wonders always implies a love of the country,” 
and of Herder, that “no people can have a national poetry, that 
has not objects of pride and gratulation, in which all have a 
community of interest,” should teach philanthropists, political 
economists, and the advocates of a pure literature, that the bonds 
between the soil and its inhabitant cannot easily become 
too firm. Culture and care are the first means of cementing 
the union. It is a beautiful harmony;that belongs to hearts. 


“True to the kindred points of heaven and home.” 


“] pity that man,” exclaims an English poet, with reference 
to this subject, “ who has completed everything in his garden.” 

Doubtless these tastes are capable of perversion, or rather 
we ought to say, corrupt minds will pervert the objects on 
which they are exercised. We do not forget the voluptuous 
worship of Aserah in the seraglios of the old Jewish kings, nor the 
abuses of Cleopatra and Nero, the former of whom caused the 
floor of the apartment in which her entertainments were given 
to be strewn with roses to the depth of a cubit, while the latter 
expended thirty thousand pounds on the roses that adorned a 
single supper. Indeed, at one period the Romans found it 
necessary to suppress the passion for flowers by sumptuary 
laws. But neither our national temperament nor position ex- 
poses us to such excesses. ‘The danger here lies in another 
direction. We are not arguing that all lovers of flowers are 
of course the friends of virtue; that one need but take any 
sinner enslaved to any business, and lead him into a conserva- 
tory, to convict him of all his folly and transform him into a 
seeker of righteousness. Can we not safely say, that a 
genuine love of natural beauty deepens, without assuming 
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that it implants, moral sensibilities, that it lays one under 
new persuasives to a holy life? In the language of one 
who has given time, reflection, and travel to the rural 
and agricultural interests of our community, “the taste for 
flowers every where increasing among us is an omen for 
good. Let us adorn with them our parlors, door ways, yards, 
and roadsides. ‘The moral influences of such embellishments 
deserve our serious consideration.” * We may yet come to 
realize, if we will, what among the ancients was a superstition 
and a fable, that bundles of flowers will preserve the wearer 
from the fumes of dissipations, refresh the thinking faculties, 
and keep the affections always young. 


“Thanks to the human heart by which we live, 
Thanks to its tenderness, its joys and fears, 
To all, the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears.” 


In the practical science of Gardening the first point for de- 
liberation is the selection of a site. It is sufficient to remind 
those who are making the choice, that the position of those 
regions, which all antiquity conceded to be the source of the 
noblest fruits and of unequalled plants, — Media and Persia, — 
was on fertile plains, gently declining towards the south, pro- 
tected by mountain-ranges on the north, and intersected and 
irrigated by frequent streams. ‘These may safely be ~taken as 
models, whether our plats are measured in square feet or 
acres. In most cases an aspect more northern would not be 
positively objectionable. Provided the limits will permit, a 
variety will of course be secured, and a consequent continu- 
ance of bloom beyond that allowed by a single exposure. The 
Romans in this whole matter of location were extremely fas- 
tidious. What shall we, who often place our gardens not only 
out of sight, but behind the stable-yard, because there perhaps 
is a patch of unappropriated soil, think of the enthusiasm of 
Pliny, who was so passionately fond of his gardens at the Villa 
Laurentina, that he contrived to see some part of them from 
every apartment in the buildings, even while he was bathing 
and when he reclined; for his couch was so placed as to give 
one view at the head, another at the foot, and another at the 





* Henry Colman, whose Agricultural Addresses we have already 
noticed in our pages, (page 128 of present vol.) They merit the atten- 
tion of the most general reader. 
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back. “If you have a country-seat left you by an ancestor,” 
said Varro, “in an ill air or upon an ill soil, sell it and buy 
another ; sell it though you receive but a fourth part of its 
value ; sell it for anything rather than live upon it.” 

A capital error of Americans is the neglect of arboriculture 
in connexion with floriculture. ‘There has been only one at- 
tempt at what is technically called an arboretum, this side the 
seas; and ordinary residences are most shamefully naked. 
Foliage produced here with the greatest ease is despised, be- 
cause our territory is just cleared from a wilderness. A barren 
is not merely left, but often actually created in the immediate 
vicinity of houses, which, at a little distance, are surrounded 
by luxuriant verdure. Dwelling-places, instead of enhancing, 
rather interrupt the general beauty of the scenery. ‘They are 
Invasions, not improvements, on the original freshness of the 
spot. We are far enough from catching the animated admira- 
tion of Wordsworth, when he is describing those “ pastoral 
farms,” near Tintern Abbey, that are “ green to the very door.” 
We affect the more artificial, glaring forms. Hence, to a trav- 
eller, the wooded intervals between New England villages are 
often more agreeable than the villages themselves. If the 
new settler on the frontier is absolutely compelled to make the 
pathway leading to his door, to lie among blackened cinders 
and scorched herbage, let not us, in the name of all that is 
decent, grow contented with misfortunes that necessity forces 
him to endure. While the English have introduced, within a 
century, thirteen or fourteen hundred foreign species of forest 
trees among their native growth, we have been laying our up- 
lands open to the sweeps of winds, the wear of waters, the 
blaze of the sun, robbing at once the soil of its fertility, the 
climate of its salubrity, and the sense of beauty of its ennobling 
gratification. We shall yet find ourselves emulating the Irish 
nobility, whose “ mansion and park ” are sometimes found to 
amount to a naked house, in a naked grass field surrounded by 
a stone wall. ‘The leisure moments of a few spring mornings 
devoted to the transplanting of trees, indigenous and exotic, 
were most humanely spent, whether one would inhale the fra- 
grance of their blossoms, refresh himself by their shade, taste 
the fruit of their boughs, or listen to the bird’s voices, “ that 
sing among the branches.” ‘Those moments would carry grate- 


ful blessings, beyond the narrow circle of selfish interests, to 
children and successors. ‘The plainest dwelling brown and 
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mossy, if it have old elms waving over it, and clambering 
honeysuckles about its windows, is venerable and homelike. 
The prim, upright affair, that breaks all alone the monotony of 
a sandy level, looks impertinent and stiff with its paints, mahog- 
any, and window-blinds. As soon as possible too, we hope 
we shall exchange some of our fences of bare white rails, for 
hedges of the various thorns, or at least cover them with holly 
and juniper. 

The size of gardens will of course vary with fortune and 
opportunity. Sir William Temple recommends to English 
noblemen ‘from four to eight acres. These dimensions would 
include the artificial heath, for which some of the British garden- 
ers have a decided fancy. With us, rural gardens in most 
cases can hardly exceed one or two acres, often but a single 
rood, and sometimes but a few rods. It is only to be remem- 
bered that when the extent is limited, the form should be some- 
what regular, and have as few lines of circumference as may 
be. Squares are better than polygons, and perhaps ovals better 
than squares, though on this point opinions differ. If the eye 
takes in the whole outline at one view, the boundary should be 
such as to satisfy. A larger enclosure where the sight ranges 
indefinitely, will admit a more irregular shape. If we adopt, 
as is most probable, the smaller style, we have before us the 
fine examples of Antwerp, Amsterdam, and Brussels. Now, 
however, when the cities of the New World are young, and 
the towns of the interior not densely occupied, is a time more 
favorable than any later period can be, for making liberal ap- 
propriations of land for public purposes. ‘The subject of figure 
and boundary just referred to merits especial study. Easy, 
graceful, flowing lines, are among the most essential elements 
of a beautiful landscape. We have seen two contrasted repre- 
sentations of a country residence, in both of which the general 
features are the same. In one, however, the stiff, angular 
avenue and awkward fences make the whole piece dry and 
harsh. In the other, the curved walks and corresponding dis- 
position of shrubbery give an air of neatness and elegance. 
The change itself from the first to the last is shght; the 
effect is wholly of an opposite kind. 

When time shall have advanced this art, m both its esthet- 
ical and mechanical departments, it will be early enough to look 
for some of the more difficult and expensive embellishments. 
At present we do not expect coral-covered grottoes, winter 
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alcoves, Chinese cottages, the kiosques of Kew, nor the obe- 
lisks of Blenheim and Castle Howard. The humble instru- 
ments, which we wish to see more universally and skilfully 
used, are the turf-raser, the grafting-knife, and the pruning-shears. 
By combining tolerably the functions of architect and nursery- 
man simple structures will easily be erected, — roofed seats of 
hazel rods with columns of spruce, fir, and mountain,ash. Un- 
sightly rough walls, and other deformities will be concealed by 
rock works, or by spray and trellis work overhung with climbers 
and twining plants. Other refinements will follow, though we 
shall for a long time be distanced by the Europeans in the con- 
struction of transparencies, fountains, and vegetable sculptures. 
Of this last there is a curious instance in the garden of the 
convent of Madre di Dio, near Savonna. It is a group repre- 
senting the flight of Joseph into Egypt, —in yellow box, va- 
riegated holly, myrtle, cyprus, laurel, and rosemary. 

There will be danger, however, to the true interests of land- 
scape-gardening, if an ambitious desire shall spring up to excel 
in the striking and fantastical. This is always a weak point in 
half-cultivated tastes. Indeed, many of those designs are at 
best doubtful. ‘They require the exercise of the nicest discrim- 
ination, or they are worse than unsuccessful, and become pos- 
itively ludicrous. Milton knew, if any man, what a garden 
ought to be; and he significantly asserts that “curious knots ” 
made no part of the perfections of his Paradise. Bacon does 
not seem to have been inveigled into much admiration for 
charms of this sort. ‘ As for the making of knots and figures,” 
he says, “with divers colored earths, they be but toys; you 
may see as good sights many times in tarts. I for my part 
do not like images cut out in juniper or other garden stuff; 
they be for children.” Attempts at the artificial arrangement 
of flowering plants in clumps and belts are sometimes not with- 
out an agreeable effect ; as in Ware-park, where the different 
tinctures and seasons were so precisely marked, that the inmost 
of those blossoming at the same time should be darker than the 
outmost, and the whole exhibit a perfect shading. 

The introduction of statues and busts of whatever materials, 
to any considerable extent, is also liable to objections. Among 
aspirants for classical connoisseurship this passion often rages 


violently ; they are uneasy till they find themselves surrounded 
with 


“ Homer, Plutarch, and Nebuchadnezzar, 
All standing naked, in the open air.” 
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But obviously, superior works in statuary are seldom to be ob- 
tained. And the use of imperfect productions, by common 
uneducated sculptors, would be a measure to be emphatically 
deprecated among a people, where, as here, Art is in its form- 
ing period. Nor do the conditions of our climate give us rea- 
son to sigh after Turkish boudoirs, Spanish cascades, and 
Indian shades. Coolness of atmosphere is not so rare a lux- 
ury as to require much attention to jets d’eau, and those other 
devices on which the orientals, the Italians, and Spaniards ex- 
pend their first efforts. 

Some of the authors of the best opportunities for observation 
suppose, that the climates and soils, most favorable for the cul- 
ture of plants and fruits, are those where the least care and 
taste are actually displayed. If this be so, it only furnishes 
grounds for mortification. Abused privileges are worse than 
natural disadvantages. ‘The general facilities of air, earth, and 
water we certainly share in common and equally with others in 
the same wide latitudes. With such broad territory and diver- 
sified soils it is difficult to believe, that this country may not, by 
due perseverance, yet rival the various departments of floricul- 
ture in the old world — the tulips of Holland and Spitalfields, 
the carnations of Norwich, the roses of Pestum, the combined 
excellencies of Lancashire, all the pinks -of Paisley and Glas- 
gow, and even the hyacinths of the East. Nearly the same 
thing may be asserted with regard to shade-trees. We make 
no boasts of the future. We only urge our obligations to ex- 
ertion. In New England it is a favorable circumstance, that 
picturesque beauty may be made a primal object, while in 
the Southern States, as in Southern Europe, the qualities 
most sought must be coolness and repose. A greenness 
of turf, too, is obtainable at the North, which the inten- 
sity of the heat renders almost impossible under the trop- 
ics. It often quickens the activity of the favored to ob- 
serve the conquests of the unfortunate over difficulty. ‘The 
newspapers tell us that at the Rock of Rabagal, in the 
island of Madeira, the Portuguese have lately cut an aque- 
duct along the face of the perpendicular stone precipice, 
eight hundred feet from its base and two hundred feet from 
the top, to arrest the cascade in its tremendous plunge, and con- 
vey it a long distance to irrigate their districts. Besides, other 
countries, like Italy, are obliged to depend much in these mat- 
ters on the favor of silly princes and an ignorant nobility. 
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Here, no patronage is waited for but individual competence ; 
no reward is asked but the public approval. When there shall be 
no deficiency in the private gardens of laborers and men of 
leisure, metropolitan and commercial horticulture will soon take 
its proper rank. 

Abundant encouragement to those, whose progress has yet 
but begun, may be gathered from the history of horticultural 
pursuits wherever they have been undertaken with spirit. 
Once commenced, they generally grow in the public favor with 
rapidity. Ignorance of their whole nature, of the available- 
ness of old necessary means, with the indifference that prevails 
of course where actual experiments are hardly commenced, — 
these are the most common and most efficient foes of the art. 
In the year 1760 there were not more than six nurseries in 
Scotland, occupying about sixty or seventy acres. In 1812 
one mercantile house shipped for foreign ports more than two 
millions of seedlings. In the vicinity of London, according to 
an estimate made a few years since, within ten miles’ circuit 
there are thirteen hundred acres of land devoted to shrubbery 
and flowers, and twice as many to productions for the table. 
The first public botanical garden in Europe was commenced 
by Cosmo De Medici in Pisa, in the year 1543, and in 1591 
the number of new plants was so great that a second enclosure 
was laid out to contain them. Among ourselves, indeed, with- 
in a very short period, roses have increased from a very limited 
number of species to more than five hundred. 

We have all along spoken of Gardening and Rural Archi- 
tecture, without distinguishing very definitely in our remarks 
between them, because we have wished to allude to some prin- 
ciples that govern the progress and the details of both. As 
nations approach to elegance, it is said, men learn to build 
stately sooner than to garden finely, and thence it has been 
inferred that gardening is the more difficult art. The real 
cause for the fact, so far as the fact exists, is, undoubtedly, that 
Gardening requires a more fixed, tranquil state of society, less 
engrossing occupation with political transactions. All civ- 
ilized nations regard their edifices as immediately connect- 
ed with their national glory. The most artificial, there- 
fore, with ambition for a prompter, excel there. It cer- 
tainly is not singular, that an honorable pride should enter 
into the feeling with which each householder regards his 
own mansion, — the retreat where the happiest and often 
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the best portions of his life are passed, the scene of his re- 
flections, his love and his hospitality, his own private realm. 
The only wonder is that without any additional advantage, or 
any diminution of expense, violations of good keeping should 
be as frequent as they are. ‘There may be, no doubt, excellent 
reasons drawn from some one of the three cardinal rules of 
the old authors “ Commoditie, Firmness, and Delight”? — for 
selecting, as a site, a dyke in the middle of a marsh, rather 
than a green elevation by the side of a leaping water-fall; for 
divesting of its metaphorical meaning the strong trope of the 
Florentine Architect, when he described certain structures 
placed in “standing pools of air,” by more than realizing the 
image of building in standing pools of water. As to ‘‘ Com- 
moditie,’ such a choice would clearly obviate the inconvenience 
of a laborious ascent in the approach ; and in favor of “ Firm- 
ness,” it could safely be argued, that there would be compara- 
tively slight danger of sudden demolition from those frightful 
gales, which upon eminences are confessedly possible. But in 
the third essential, we are afraid we shall be at fault in making 
out so plausible a case. Strenuous advocates may enter the 
abused plea of “ De gustibus.” Equally probable is it, that a 
defence may be found for those extravagant inventions “ with- 
out any authenticke paterne ” wherein disproportion and filla- 
gree predominate ; structures, large or small, made up of half 
a dozen shapeless blocks, of different ages, huddled shapelessly 
together, barely fortified with dropsical pillars, and argus-eyed, 
for the multitude of their windows. This habit of building 
houses at successive decades, story by story, and wing by 
wing, as an enlarging business furnishes the enstalments, and an 
enlarging family the necessity, conduces much more to keeping 
alive the spirit of private enterprise, than of rural elegance. 
Were it not better to be content in the merest cot, be it never 
so rustic, till fortune should vouchsafe a more sure earnest of 
her favor, and then to erect something a little permanent and 
satisfying. Sometimes, owing to a freak of that benefactress, or 
to a destruction of the proper ratio between the increase of div- 
idends and the increase of descendents, these super and cir- 
cum-additions exhibit an unhappy curtailment of splendor ; so 
that these strange conglomerations remind one of the objects 
presented to the eye of an oriental traveller, where the half- 
barbarous inhabitants have built, against the remains of the 
magnificent piles of antiquity, squalid hovels of mud. There 
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is One custom prevalent in New England villages, though it is 
by no means confined to New England nor to this continent, 
for which we have never been able to account to ourselves sat- 
isfactorily ; and we dare say others have passed through exer- 
cises of ingenuity similar to our own, to as little purpose. In 
the broad and blessed country, where the open fields stretch 
away unbroken for miles, from street to street, the builders of 
habitations, that are to be their own homes and their children’s 
homes, crowd those habitations into such remarkable proximity 
to the beaten highway, that there shall be no grass-blade, bush, 
hedge, or window, but it shall be amply replenished, and daily, 
with dust or mud ; and that the voices of vociferating and the 
glances of impertinent passers-by shall also find their way with- 
in the precincts of the domestic fireside. 

To the question of practicability, so naturally suggested by 
the discussion of subjects like this, we believe we are not inat- 
tentive. We do not expect all the farmers, mechanics, and 
tradesmen among us to be made capable of appreciating or fol- 
lowing the higher rules of architecture, or the other beautiful 
arts. But we do claim for all of them a capacity to detect 
falsities and to improve defects, a faculty altogether more accu- 
rate and more improvable, than seems generally to be supposed. 
We have full faith that moments otherwise wasted, if given to 
observation of natural forms, reflection on their imitable beau- 
ties, and acquaintance with the simpler principles of artistical 
labor, might work a change in the external aspect of our rural 
districts, that would compensate for much greater endeavors. 
Masters must first come ; they will come when there shall be a 
preparation for them, and a voice calling them. First the 
soul’s importunate craving after that which the beautiful only 
can minister, then, its sure satisfaction. ‘Titian, Raphael, and 
Corregio were not the only students in their three cities. Not 
only studios but streets held throngs of living, admiring, enthu- 
siastic disciples. ‘The multitude who bore in their breasts the 
feeling that gave those mighty ones birth passed away. ‘They, 
the few, were not born to die. Genius does not offer her life- 
like creations to the world, till there is a great universal mind 
that may be quickened and inspired. It is but a sorry apology 
for a people to offer for its want of taste that it has no artists. 
It is said that the change for which we plead is one which can- 
not be effected without imprudent pecuniary outlays, — outlays 
inconsistent with the conditions of that large body of the peo- 
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ple for whom we write. Before this objection is pressed, we 
respectfully solicit a thorough and candid consideration of the 
nature of the arts under discussion, in their practical details, and 
a just comparison of the expenditures they involve, with those 
actually made in the temporary expedients, the tinselled em- 
bellishments, and the awkward attempts that now stand in our 
way. Whatever would be wanting on our side of the account 
we would supply by the curtailment of hollow, fashionable cus- 
toms, foolish indulgences, idle dissipations. Besides, we con- 
fess, we do not feel much sympathy with the spirit of the de- 
murrer. The lurking eye for the main chance is under it. 
Our progress in art reminds one of the practice of the Illyrian 
minstrels, who, when they have sung half their ballad, stop 
short, take off their hats, and insist on the collection, without 
trusting to the accidental liberality of the charmed listeners. 
The establishment of a gallery of paintings is proposed as a 
public enterprise, in a commercial metropolis. ‘The first ques- 
tion agitated is whether the proposed undertaking will thicken 
the crowd that visits the marts of business, whether it will height- 
en the mercantile prospects of that city and pour wealth into 
its avenues. And on the answer that shall be given, will it 
depend whether or not the project shall be suffered to glide 
fairly out of the public mind, and ever ‘after be carefully pre- 
cluded from the public notice. Without doubt the statement 
is too unqualified to apply to any city among us. But it rep- 
resents a great evil in our social tendencies, — the same which 
Dewey evidently has in his view when he declares, he “ would 
rather that one silent, calm picture of martyr-like heroism sunk 
into the public heart, than to know of some agitating specula- 
tion which had put a million of gold into the public coffer.” 
The cultivation of a purer taste in the Fine Arts has a con- 
nection more intimate, than any yet alluded to, with religious 
feeling. Without conceding anything to mere sentimentalism, 
we assume that there are certain associations in the minds of 
the people with their sanctuaries of worship, that are salutary 
aids to virtue. It is not probable that in this age these associ- 
ations will become so fixed or so engrossing, as to endanger 
either the progress or the spirituality of our religion. We are 
in little peril of repeating the errors of the the time of Guercino, 
and making our Christian art again sacerdotal and dogmatical. 
The foolish extravagancies of the Catholic mystical schools 
need be feared no longer. It was natural that at the first as- 
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cendancy of Protestantism a singular epoch should occur in 
the history of zsthetics. The propriety of church ornament- 
ing was of course made a matter of grave doubt by the good 
reformers. In their horror of Popish image-worship they fled 
to shapeless buildings with bare walls, and were horror-struck 
at the pictured presence of a martyr. ‘They would have felt, 
if transported to the interior of the Sistine Chapel, as if they 
stood in the very midst of those dark “ chambers of imagery,” 
that the Prophet saw, on whose walls were portrayed the 
abominations of the seventy ancients of Israel. ‘This feeling 
could only pass away, when the immediate reaction was suc- 
ceeded by a more large and liberal view of that entire system 
of Faith, of which so great a proportion was empty ritual. 
Then we should expect it to be discovered, that a proper atten- 
tion to sacred edifices, and a proper use of some of the outward 
emblems would not be fatal to soul-worship. Ours not being the 
age of Faith but of inquiry, of skepticism, and of mechanism, 
we cannot look for the erection of cathedrals. But we do an- 
ticipate, from the generous appreciation among us of all the 
means in all sects for developing the whole nature of man, a 
freedom from the weak prejudices that surround this subject 
also. ‘The worship, we are told, the worship of the spirit is 
what men require, and compared with this the place and the 
form are nothing. ‘The soul may commune with its source, as 
well under the open sky as beneath the roof of a costly edifice. 
And, indeed, we ourselves should account it a misery, did 
not we ourselves believe that there is a worship which the 
soul offers, when it is touched by the breathing voice of 
woods and streams, as true as is often known within imprison- 
ing walls; that holiness is often taught by the ministrations of 
God’s own open day and silent night, with their splendors 
and mysteries, such as the feeble human voice can hardly teach ; 
that there is no censer’s breath like the mountain-airs, and no 
arch like Heaven’s. But then nature will not always admit us 
to her sanctuaries ; and so long as we build with our own hands, 
let us build so as to approach as nearly as we may to the per- 
fections of her greater temple. ‘The place has its influence. 
And if the services of our religion have power to touch and 
impress anywhere, this furnishes no reason for leaving churches 
ugly and repulsive, but rather for so simply adorning and taste- 
fully proportioning them, that they may aid the devotion that 
can never be too deep. Let us, if we take away the crucifix 
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and the images, leave, at least, the oak and the hawthorne. 
Let us lay our granite hills under contribution for materials 
and our forests for shade trees, that we may join dignity and 
beauty with sanctity. Associations cluster round objects that 
are permanent. Why might we not build our country churches 
more generally of stone? We have heard of parishes that ac- 
tually make it their rule to select, as sites for their churches, 
schoolhouses, and all public structures whatever, not as 
might be supposed the most quiet and lovely spots, where the 
gentlest influences from without might mingle with the spoken 
utterances ‘of wisdom, but on the contrary in some bare field, 
or on some dusty corner, because the place is fit for nothing 
else. On the whole, is there even a well founded objection 
to adorning the places of prayer, and of the eloquent preaching 
of the word, with the speaking forms of those holy men who 
have lived for their race and died rejoicing, with the imperso- 
nation of just and disinterested affections, with the sub- 
lime ideals that among successive nations have been the meas- 
ures of the soul’s capacity for truth and goodness? One 
would suppose, that heavenly wisdom might sometimes come 
as purely from the objects over which Genius has waved its 
wand and breathed its inspiration, as from a weak, dull reader of 
weaker and duller homilies. ‘To us of modern days, art might 
thus come, in some measure, to realize the purpose of those tem- 
ples in the age of Constantine, which had scriptures written in 
Mosaic all over their walls. 

We cannot forbear to mention here the rapid progress that 
is making in the musical tastes of the people. It constitutes 
one of the most interesting features of modern educational 
movements, that such prominence is begining to be given to 
this softening and humanizing study of music, — music, which, 
as observes Rousseau, “ paints all pictures, expresses all emo- 
tions, represents all objects, and subjects all nature to her skil- 
ful imitations.” If every village among us may not become a 
Salsburg, a Bonn, a Rohrau or a Halle, and give us each a 
Mozart, a Beethoven, a Haydn, and a Handel, yet every vil- 
lage and every cottage may produce. respectable performers of 
the works of those great composers. It is not to be forgotten 
that it was in a singing school for the lower orders in a church 
of one of the cities of Germany, that the heart was opened, 
the taste formed, the mind moulded, of Hans Sachs, from 
whose humble workshop at the gates of Nuremburg afterwards 
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proceeded the words and the harmonies, that were heard through 
all the broad land, and that did so much to prepare men for the 
new era that came with Luther. 

We began with apology. Before we close we must be per- 
mitted a word of congratulation and hope. We have spoken 
of our popular tastes too generally, perhaps, in the language of 
complaint and censure. It has been because it is usually more 
profitable to seek out deficiencies than to glory in achieve- 
ments ; and because it is less disagreeable to be the discoverers 
of our own errors, even if we exaggerate their importance, 
than to wait till our neighbors thrust them upon our notice. 
We know full well that our transatlantic brethren are prompt 
and faithful in the fraternal duty of admonition. But after all, 
we are not inclined to suppose that our case is absolutely hope- 
less ; that we are to be finally exiled, like Raphael’s Adam 
and Eve, from the whole Paradise of Beauty, and only _per- 
mitted to look tremblingly back upon the cherub’s sword. If 
names not dishonorable be required, we can unblushingly re- 
peat those of which the world is not ashamed. With the 
higher and more natural social condition, and the new religious 
culture, which the years will open upon us, will come also new 
demonstrations of the progressiveness of art. 

Meantime, in the departments we have been considering, 
enough has been done to satisfy us how much may yet be ac- 
complished by even moderate efforts in the right spirit. A 
steady increase of interest in the public exhibitions of plants 
and flowers is observable. Both in Boston and Philadelphia, 
the two principal seats of horticultural enterprise in the United 
States, practical experimenters and able writers have attracted 
the attention of the community, and carried the art beyond 
the feeble and precarious period of infancy. 

Several towns have been especially happy and successful in 
selecting and laying out places of public and private burial. 
Already the cemeteries of Mt. Auburn, Greenwood, Mt. Hope, 
and Harmony Grove, have become the abode of living beauty, 
as well as the home of a multitude of the lamented dead. 
There is something touching and healing in that gentle office 
which art performs, when she comes and writes commemorative 
words, as unaffected as the sighs that the mourner heaves among 
the groves that God hath planted. Our rural villages will yet 
imitate this example of crowded cities. 

The magazine of which the title is prefixed to these pages 
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is well deserving of patronage. It has already been favora- 
bly judged by competent critics, by the community at large. 
Its circulation should be increased, not only because it is the 
only periodical of the kind published in America, but on ac- 
count of its intrinsic merits. Its articles are furnished by the 
ablest writers on the subjects which it treats. 

F. D. H. 





Méthode de Vocalisation, en deux parties, par Auguste 
Panseron, Professeur de Chant au. Conservatoire, &c. &c. 
Paris. 4to. pp. 216. 


Ir is remarkable, that while in some countries of Europe so 
much attention has been given to the general diffusion of early 
musical instruction, and its good influences have been so long 
perceived, it should have until very recently been so much 
neglected in France and Great Britain. Within a very short 
time, however, it has been attempted in Paris and London, and 
vocal music is now taught in many. of the national and other 
schools, and the results are stated to be highly satisfactory.* 
Several years ago, from the representations of those who had 
had an opportunity of witnessing the happy effects in Germany, 
and their persevering exertions, aided by those of a few lovers 
of music, the introduction of vocal music into some of our own 
schools was attempted, and the experiment has been crowned 
with success. The English musical publications have from 
time to time contained notices of what was doing im this 
country, and we have reason to think that they have had some 
influence in awakening attention to this pleasing and useful 
branch of early instruction, at least in London. The best re- 
sults have already become evident, and among them has lately 
been noticed the more general and increased attention to the 
services of the church. This is now stated to be such in 





* “Singing is now taught in Paris, in 52 schools, on the method of 
mutual instruction, 21 schools directed by the Fréres de la Doctrine 
Chritiénne, and 12 evening schools, for adults. These comprise to- 
gether upwards of 1500 adult scholars and 5000 children.”— For. Quart. 
Rev. July, 1841. 
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London, that many of the churches, which before were thinly 
attended, are crowded on the Sabbath, and on the week days the 
audiences are large ; the consequence, as is maintained, of an 
improved style of singing and chanting, and of an increased 
ability to appreciate and enjoy good music. ‘That there has 
been a great change and improvement, that the public taste 
and love of music have been remarkably developed, not only 
in England and France but in our own country, within a very 
few years, is evinced by the fact, that while the theatres are 
deserted, or abandoned to musical entertainments, vast halls 
are crowded by all orders of people, listening with profound 
attention to the sublime compositions of Handel, Beethoven, 
and other great masters. 

We have alluded to the increased attendance upon the ser- 
vices of the church, as attributed in part to the influence of 
music ; and although we would hope for a higher and better 
motive, we are not disposed to reject or despise this. We 
had almost said we would despise none; we will not quarrel 
with the motive, provided it be innocent; for we are confident 
that the increased attendance upon the services of the sanctuary 
must eventually rescue many from the haunts of idleness and 
vice, and that of the numbers, who may be drawn within the 
sacred precincts by an inferior motive, some, if not many, will 
return from a holier influence. Religion and good order, do- 
mestic happiness, temperance, and all the better impulses and 
affections have, in a correct and well regulated musical taste, 
no feeble auxiliary and safeguard. Viewed merely as a 
blameless popular amusement, music cannot be too generally 
cultivated and diffused, and provided for the enjoyment of all 
classes. Where cheap musical entertainments are accessible 
crowds are attracted, of which a large proportion would other- 
wise pass their leisure hours in low and licentious amusements, 
or resort to the haunts of idleness and the schools of crime. 
It is with no little pleasure then, that we witness the encour- 
aging results of the efforts in our country to bring into action 
this powerful instrument of order, peace, and religion. 

While we are fully sensible of the great and general improve- 
ment, which has taken place in the performance both of vocal 
and instrumental music in New England, and perceive so 
many indications of better taste, and of a capability of enjoying 
and appreciating classical music, we cannot but regret the 
prevalence yet of many sins against good taste in our choirs. 
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There are still many things to be corrected, and much to be 
acquired for the right performance of church music, which 
cannot be attained, we fear, in the schools. ‘Too much is, by 
many persons, expected from the system of early musical 
instruction, and too many, we apprehend, will be satisfied with 
the very elementary knowledge of the art which must there be 
acquired, and not be sufficiently aware that excellence can 
only be arrived at by assiduous private study and practice. 

We are inclined to think that many persons labor under the 
mistaken notion, that the art of singing can be acquired by 
practice with many voices. ‘That much may be done we 
admit, and that very pleasing results may be brought about ; 
but whenever indications of superior capacity, and the power 
of arriving at great excellence are observable in an individual, 
he should early be made sensible of the absolute necessity of 
laying a more solid foundation, and of advancing slowly and 
thoroughly by private practice. ‘This too must be done under 
a thoroughly qualified teacher, and the selection of such should 
be most carefully made. ‘The ability of imparting a knowledge 
of musical notes, of time, and the mere mechanics of the art 
is not sufficient. The teacher should be a man of cultivated 
intellect, of taste, and refinement, not less alive to the beauties 
of the poet than to those of the composer. Deficiencies in 
either cannot be compensated by the greatest skill in execution, 
or the most profound musical learning. By the persevering 
exertions of the Boston Academy, and of the Handel and 
Haydn Society, much has been already effected in providing 
sound teachers; and ere long their labors will, we doubt not, 
be properly appreciated by an intelligent community. 

There are few persons but must observe the great changes 
that have already taken place in the style of vocal music in 
this part of our country, both in the church and in the concert 
room, to say nothing of private singing. ‘There has been a 
corresponding change in the taste of the hearers; and both 
audiences and performers have received no little benefit from 
the opportunities of listening to so many of the eminent foreign 
artistes who have of late visited us. Not very many years have 
elapsed since it was rare to meet with persons, (who had not 
been abroad,) who were prepared to enjoy the beauties of 
Mozart or Haydn. Indeed the performance of some of the sym- 
phonies of the latter by the old Philharmonic Society in Boston 
was deemed quite a musical feat. What would have been done 
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with Beethoven, it is not difficult to conjecture; the works of 
this mighty genius would have been deemed not only the ebul- 
litions of insanity, but as altogether beyond the powers of any 
performers. ‘There was no want of natural susceptibility to 
the charms of music, but a deficiency in the early and judicious 
cultivation of the ear and taste. Many of us must recollect 
with what astonishment we once listened to the outpourings of 
a powerful Soprano in “Sound the trumpet of fame,” and “ Let 
the bright Seraphim,” with an obligato trumpet accompani- 
ment by a leathern-lunged amateur, when it was difficult to 
say which excelled in noise, and according to the taste of the 
time, in giving most pleasure to the audience. If any of our 
readers were so fortunate as to hear the accompaniment to 
Luther’s magnificent hymn, (we complain only of the stage 
trick of concealing the performer,) when recently sung by Bra- 
ham, let them endeavor to realize the difference in style and 
expression, and still more in the thrilling effects of that sublime 
composition upon the hundreds that were present ; — how many 
would have tolerated the performance, had it been in the man- 
ner before spoken of ? 

We might give many similar instances, that show how great 
has been our improvement in musical taste and in the style of 
performance within but a few years; but we are stil] far from 
perfection ; and in some of our sister cities there have been 
alarming symptoms of decline from even this imperfect state, 
as when we learn, for instance, that an attempt was made 
to improve upon Haydn by the sudden burst of gas light, 
at the splendid passage in the Creation, “ Let there be 
light ;” and that so gross and disgusting a stage trick was not 
only tolerated but applauded! We have no fears, however, that 
the brilliant success of this novel accompaniment will lead to 
its adoption either by the Boston Academy or Handel and 
Haydn Society. The efforts of these two musical institutions in 
Boston during the last winter, and the numbers that for somany 
evenings filled the various concerts, afforded ample evidence 
that our people are alive to the beauties of orchestral, as well 
as of vocal music of the highest order, and by the close of 
another season we may be prepared to enjoy the 9th sym- 
phony of Beethoven. For the performance of a fine piece 
of music we are not now as dependent as formerly on profes- 
sional aid, the number of able and accomplished amateurs who 
can sustain a part ina quartette, or a symphony, whocan delight 
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us with the vocal solo, duet, or chorus, is also now large, and 
increasing. The day is gone by when the young man, 
who devoted a leisure hour to the cultivation of music, was 
deemed an idler. We have discovered that the Germans 
can boast of great men and powerful minds, and learned critics, 
although so much time and attention are bestowed by them upon 
this delightful accomplishment. We would here take occasion to 
urge upon our young men the practice upon a greater variety 
of instruments; the flute, a poor instrument at best, but easy 
and portable, is too much resorted to, and occupies time and 
attention, which would give no contemptible degree of skill on 
instruments of far more importance. Until within a few years, 
the Piano Forte has been too much resigned to the ladies, the 
violin, the most expressive of all instruments, has been left to 
the rude fingers and ruder taste of the dictator of the ball-room ; 
the rich and expressive violoncello has been confounded with 
the “ bass viol ” of the scraper of the village choir; and the 
clarionet, so rich and effective, implores in. wailing tones to be 
rescued from the barber’s shop. 

The advancement of music will, we have no doubt, be 
greatly promoted by the careful study of the work of Weber, of 
which we had occasion to speak in a Jate number, and of vocal 
music in particular by that of M. Panseron. We would sug- 
gest to the translator of the former the performance of a sim- 
ilar labor upon the latter. Before the publication of Weber’s 
treatise there was not one that comprised complete and unob- 
jectionable directions for the proper development and cultiva- 
tion of the voice to its highest degree of excellence and finish. 
The treatises on vocal music, which have been in use with us, 
have been reprints of incomplete English instruction books, or 
compilations prepared with reference, for the most part, to com- 
mon psalmody, and aiming at little beyond the powers of the 
most humble musical capacity. Nor were we in general fully 
aware of the vast improvement of which the voice is suscepti- 
ble, and of the wonderful effects which it can be made to pro- 
duce by judicious training, until the opportunities were enjoyed 
of listening to so many eminent foreign vocalists. ‘The .con- 
viction was then forced upon the community, that a thorough 
system of instruction, something more than a quarter's attend- 
ance upon a singing school, is required to make a singer. Hun- 
dreds of persons, who were before 1 ignorant of the truly wonderful 
capabilities of the human voice, were aot only astonished but 
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delighted at the ease with which the most difficult passages 
were executed, and touched by the pathos and expression that 
threw new and unlooked for beauties over even the simplest 
and most hackneyed compositions. ‘The nasal twang, the 
drawling tone, the piercing scream, have lost much of their 
charms ; and the village choirs have begun to perceive that the 
loudest singer is not always the best, and moreover that exact- 
ness in time and tune is not always compatible with the expres- 
sion of the beauties of the poetry, or the intelligible delivery 
of the words. 

So important do we esteem the vocal music of our churches, 
we would have it brought to the highest perfection, in that 
severe, simple style, which harmonizes with the place and the 
occasion. We would have no embellishments or artificial ad- 
ditions ; but purity and correct intonation are indispensable requi- 
sites, and can only be attained and fixed by patient and assid- 
uous private practice. ‘The ear must be brought to appreciate 
every deviation from perfect intonation, and the voice be trained 
to execute with precision and certainty both alone and in con- 
cert. The prevalent system, or rather want of system in our 
common singing schools will not accomplish this ; all sorts of bad 
habits are too often acquired in them ; the pupils are not suffi- 
ciently drilled upon exercises, but very early put upon tunes, 
which renders them still less willing to submit to the only cer- 
tain and safe method of arriving at even tolerable proficiency. 
But we did not intend to write an essay on Church Music, and 
must proceed to notice M. Panseron’s work, which is more 
particularly designed for those who would acquire a thorough 
command of the voice, and the ability to execute the most 
difficult compositions, while at the same time the singer, who 
aims at nothing beyond the simple ballad, will find in it remarks 
and exercises of great utility and value. 

Of the merits of this work we have abundant testimony 
from several eminent European composers, and vocalists of 
great eminence, whose letters are prefixed to it. It appears to 
have been examined by the celebrated Cherubini; and we per- 
ceive that it has been adopted for the use of the classes of the 
Royal Conservatory of Music in France, under the direction of 
M. Fetis, and by the Conservatory at Brussels. ‘The recommen- 
dations of Meyerbeer, Lablache, Damoreau Cinti, and others 
are well merited, as we have satisfied ourselves by a careful 
inspection and trial of many of the exercises. Of these and 
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scales the first part contains one hundred and twenty-five, ad- 
mirably calculated to give ease and flexibility of voice and cor- 
rect intonation. ‘This part will be found particularly useful to 
beginners, who cannot avail themselves of the aid of a teacher. 
The second part contains forty exercises, progressively arranged, 

from the most simple to those embracing all the difficulties of 
vocal execution. 

If we regard the voice merely as an object of curiosity, we 
find it not less interesting than wonderful. Its variety in men 
and animals, its infinite shades, its capability of expressing, 
and of exciting ; the influence upon it of climate and consti- 
tution, of age and sex, of heat and cold, of health and disease, 
and of many causes that modify and vary its powers and 
effects, have rendered it of the deepest interest to the natural- 
ist, the physiologist, the philosopher, and to every reflecting 
mind. It is an instrument of the utmost delicacy, and will not 
bear to be treated with rudeness or severity ; its powers must 
be slowly and carefully developed and strengthened, and this 
can often be carried, under a proper system of training, far be- 
yond all anticipation. But we repeat, all advances must be 
slow and cautious, and its exercise must never, especially in 
early life, be continued to the point of fatigue. ‘There are 
examples daily presenting themselves to our notice, where a 
fine voice has been more or less injured, and not unfrequently 
ruined, by improper use, from ignorance of its physiology, and 
by absurd methods of practice under ignorant or incapable 
teachers. Parents are too ofien careless in the selection of 
teachers of music, while they are exceedingly cautious in the 
selection of dancing masters, far too ready to entrust their 
children to a singing master, merely for the reason that he has 
for the time become the teacher of some frivolous but fash- 
ionable aspirants to musical fame. 

We were much pleased to see that in the work before us 
M. Panseron has not overlooked several important points in 
regard to the physiology of the voice, and would urge not 
only upon pupils and teachers, but upon parents also, a care- 
ful perusal of his remarks. 

It is a common observation, that good voices are more rare- 
ly met with in this and some other countries, than in the South 
of Europe. That there is much truth in this cannot be denied ; 
but we believe the deficiency is in a great part also owing to the 
imperfect systems of instruction and the impatience of ‘parents 
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and pupils. Still there is an obvious and remarkable influence 
upon the human voice, that must be attributed to climate and 
habits of life. The mild and beautiful climate of the South, 
and the cold and stern skies of the North, seem to be not less 
influential upon the moral and physical energies of man, than 
upon the quality and powers of his voice. To the variable 
and piercing effects of our climate must be in part attributed 
the poverty of our voices, and it is certain that the gifted 
daughters of Italy, who have occasionally visited us, have felt 
the necessity for every precaution to retain the delicacy and 
sweetness of their voices unimpaired during their residence 
among us. But, although nature has not been liberal to us in 
this respect, she has not put it out of our power greatly to im- 
prove the rough material, and in aid of this: we can safely 
recommend the “ Methode ” of M. Panseron. 

So important do we conceive some knowledge of the struc- 
ture and uses of the parts concerned in the production or emis- 
sion of the voice, both to singers and public speakers, that we 
will here mention a few of the results of the investigations of 
physiologists and anatomists who have examined the vocal 
organs, and some of the precautions to be taken for the im- 
provement and preservation of the voice. ‘The principal parts 
concerned in the production of the voice may be said to be 
contained in a kind of box, of a peculiar form and of a peculiar 
material, or cartilaginous substance. ‘This box communicates 
with the lungs, with the mouth, and with the nose. It can be 
raised or lowered by the action of certain muscles. It is fur- 
nished on the inside with two bundles of elastic and parallel 
strings, or fibres, called the vocal ligaments or chords. Be- 
tween these is the entrance to the wind-pipe, called the glottis. 
It is a narrow slit, and can be enlarged, contracted, or entirely 
closed. All the mysterious and magical effects of the voice 
are effected by the passage of air through this box, which is 
technically called the larynx. As the chords are put in motion, 
made to vibrate, by the passage of the air, sounds are produced. 
These sounds, according to some physiologists, are acute or 
grave, as the sides of the box are approximated or separated. 
But others conceive the size of the aperture to have no effect 
upon the pitch of the voice ; they attribute any variations in it 
to the state of tension, and the frequency of the vibrations of 
the vocal chords. 

The theory of the voice is still obscure ; that of the celebrated 
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Magendie is perhaps as satisfactory as any. He supposes that 
the air from the lungs passes at first into a tube of considerable 
size, but the subsequent contraction of the tube, and the pas- 
sage of the air through a narrow slit between vibrating plates, 
which allow of or intercept the passage of the air, like the 
reed of a clarionet or oboe, produces the sonorous undulations 
of the aérial current. By various experiments, such as open- 
ings made below the larynx, or the division of nerves that are 
connected with it, it has been proved that the voice is destroyed ; 
and by mechanically closing the opening the voice has been 
restored. Magendie relates the case of a man who had an 
opening in the larynx, produced by disease, and who was 
unable to speak, unless he wore a tight cravat, which closed 
or covered the opening. The effect upon the voice of various 
diseases, to which these parts are liable, cannot but cause in us 
surprise that it should so often escape injury. By injudicious 
treatment, or the mistake of a medical practitioner, instances 
have ocurred where the voice has been destroyed, so far as its 
musical powers are concerned. Of this one of the most memo- 
rable examples was the celebrated vocalist Madame Fodor, 
who lost her voice when in its greatest perfection, by the mis- 
take of her physician as to the nature of an affection of her 
throat. 

By injudicious practice, by too loud or too long continued 
singing, by exertions to reach a high note, as well as by disease, 
and even very slight causes, may the voice be irreparably im- 
paired or even destroyed. 

The action of the parts, more immediately concerned in pro- 
ducing vocal sounds, is connected intimately with that of the 
muscles concerned in respiration ; and whatever interferes with 
their freedom, tight lacing for example, has an injurious effect. 
So also all diseases of the organs of respiration, and certain 
states of the system, affect the vocal organs; and their use at 
such times also aggravates the disease. It is no unusual occur- 
rence for young persons to be affected with headaches, giddi- 
ness, shortness of breath, and general debility, all of which are 
associated with morbid or impaired action of the muscles and 
organs connected with the function of respiration. ‘The process 
by which the blood is rendered fit for its various offices is more 
or less interrupted by many affections of the system, by the 
state of the digestive organs, and by peculiar derangements 
attending certain periods of life. At such times, and under 
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such circumstances, the vocal organs should not be called into 
frequent or protracted exercise, and nothing should be permitted 
to interfere with the function of respiration. While the organs 
of voice are in that peculiar state of action, into which they 
are brought in singing, the respiration is interrupted and to a 
certain degree unnatural ; and the passage of the blood through 
the lungs, where it has to undergo an important change, is 
more or less retarded, and injurious consequences ensue. Nor 
should the peculiar change, that the human system undergoes 
in an early period of life, be disregarded in the cultivation and 
preservation of the voice; the vocal organs should then be 
used with great caution. Many a fine voice has been destroyed, 
and probably, too, the general health been impaired, by inat- 
tention to, or ignorance on this point. Much as we are pleased 
with the introduction of singing into our public schools, we 
cannot but apprehend some danger from inattention to this 
circumstance, and would caution our teachers not to overlook 
it. 

Upon the several topics, to which we have thus briefly 
alluded, M. Panseron has dwelt at length in the introduction 
to his work. He then proceeds to speak of the qualities re- 
quired in a good singer, and the means of acquiring correct 
vocalization, of sustaining tones, managing the breath, &c. 
The importance of vocalization, has been too little attended 
to by our singers. It should not only be the first step, but 
should be continued during the whole musical career. By 
it is meant the singing upon one vowel alone, with dis- 
tinct articulation, equable and without grimace, and without 
stirring the tongue or the chin during the emission of the 
sound. ‘The note should be attacked with precision, and 
without sliding the voice on to it from the preceding note. 
This can only be attained by great and persevering daily 
practice with perfect equality, in all the scales. It is only by 
this kind of practice that purity of tone is to be acquired and 
preserved, and the respiration and the union of the different 
parts, or registers as they are called, of the voice, be kept 
under control. It is this which must be resorted to, and this 
only can form the voice for good execution. When firm- 
ness and evenness of tone have been acquired, the student may 
proceed to increase and diminish each tone, “ filer les sons,” 
and may then be gradually carried forward to the exercises. 
These are furnished in the work before us with easy and sim- 
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ple accompaniment, which is far more judicious than to 
burthen the pupil with a difficult piano forte part, while his 
attention is especially required to the vocal exercise. In look- 
ing over these exercises we find them such as will impart a 
knowledge of different styles of music, but in this they are not 
so varied as in the work of Garaudé, yet probably sufficiently 
so for most performers. Pupils are too often satisfied with an 
occasional practice of a few easy scales, and in haste to take 
up songs ; and if they contain some common place cadence, or 
a run of half a dozen notes, they deem them equally good 
exercises as any in the books. Now this is one of the greatest 
and most injurious errors, not only of pupils, but too often of 
teachers ; it is, no doubt, too, quite as often owing to the impa- 
tience of parents, themselves ignorant of music and of the only 
true method of acquiring it. It will be from the results of the 
persevering study of such a work as that of M. Panseron, 
continued for two or three years, that we are to look for the 
correction of this. After a few pupils have shown what can 
be accomplished by such a course of exercises, will the lovers 
of music perceive how imperfect have been all other methods. 
If a pupil has been gifted with a naturally fine voice, and has 
cultivated and improved it on this system, the time and labor 
which have been bestowed will be found not to have been lost, 
and little will afterward be needed for mastering the most diffi- 
cult compositions. 

But the facility of singing scales and exercises is not all 
which is to be gained by the course we have indicated. The 
pupil will find in this work highly judicious remarks on expres- 
sion, the soul of music, and by carefully observing all the 
directions of the author will be led to a perception of the 
coloring, so to speak, of every variety of vocal composition, 
and almost imperceptibly arrive at the highest degree of finish 
in his or her performances. Arrrived at this point, but not be- 
fore, the vocalist may venture upon the study of arias, cavati- 
nas, and the more difficult compositions. ‘To attempt the ex- 
ecution of such works, before a firm foundation is laid, is utterly 
destructive of good singing ; and yet it is a very prevalent error, 
as music has hitherto been ‘taught and practised with us. Nor 
is it less a mistake, in our opinion, to suppose that the art of 
singing can be acquired by practice with many voices, as in 
our “ singing schools.” Every pupil should be trained alone, 
at least until perfect in vocalization. It cannot be too often 
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repeated nor too strongly enforced, that good vocalization is the 
principal foundation of good singing, and that without it a good 
voice cannot be formed, nor the defects of a poor one remedied. 
The voice must be brought early under control, and be put 
down upon every note purely, firmly, distinctly, and with ease. 
All this may be done without effort, roughness, or violence, 
without diminution of sweetness and liquidity of tone ; and until 
it can be done, the pupil should undertake little else than vocal 
exercises. 

Every lover of music must perceive with satisfaction the 
dawnings of improvement in the methods of instruction, which 
have resulted from the efforts of the Boston Academy and of 
the Handel and Haydn Society, the conventions of teachers, 
and the unwearied exertions of a few highly qualified professors. 
Their labors are beginning to be properly appreciated, our peo- 
ple are becoming more sensible of the defects of old systems, 
and more so of the charms and beneficial influences of a re- 
fined and classical style, both in composition and in performance. 
The thanks of the community are especially due to the institu- 
tions, which have brought before us so many instrumental and 
vocal performers of high excellence, whose admirable perform- 
ances so forcibly illustrated the importance of early and thorough 
instruction, and of subsequent assiduous and careful practice. 

Many opportunities have been afforded of listening to compo- 
sitions and performances in the various styles of the musical 
art, but it is to be feared that the sterling gold has not always 
been distinguished from the base metal and tinsel. There is 
no music probably which has drawn down louder applause than 
that of the Italian school, and although there is much in it that 
is beautiful and enduring, it abounds in great deformities, to 
which too many are blinded by the glare and glitter with which 
they are surrounded. We would have our amateurs and musical 
students fully aware of this, and trust that they will be led by 
their own improved taste, or by that of their teachers, to shun 
the absurdities and eccentricities, the tricks and puerilities, by 
which so much of modern music is disfigured. 

That modern Italian music has done much to vitiate the 
public taste in Europe, is generally acknowledged. In vocal 
music especially, extraordinary powers have called for compo- 
sitions calculated expressly for their display ; the great singers 
have been led on from one difficulty to another, until the public 
is not to be satisfied without feats of agility, and a rapidity of 
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execution, that rivals the notes of a Paganini; chaste and touch- 
ing and simple melodies are almost banished from the theatre, 
and concert room ; while in private, abortive attempts must be 
made by feeble and ill-trained voices to equal the extravagan- 
cies of the opera. Although, within certain limits, these inno- 
vations have given a brilliancy, richness, and variety to vocal 
performances, they have led to the neglect of the true and 
expressive music of the old masters, whose sterling beauties are 
Jost in the glitter of the new school. Rossini, Bellini, Pacini, 
Mercadante, Donizetti, and others have given us much that is 
beautiful, but much that is trashy also, between which too few 
are able to discriminate. It is too often a sufficient recommen- 
dation to the notice of our amateur performers, that a compo- 
sition bears the name of one of these fashionable composers, 
and time and talent are wasted in learning what is soon to be 
thrown aside. It is the very compositions of this school, . that 
are especially calculated to exhibit the defects of the prevalent 
system of musical education. ‘They have in general been 
written for artists of great talent, whose powers of voice and 
incessant practice have given them extraordinary powers of 
execution. In the hands of half-taught amateurs they become 
positively disgusting. Even with an acquired taste for such 
compositions, they have no charms when accompanied by im- 
perfect intonation, laborious imitation, and a total deficiency of 
feeling and expression ; they can only be given with effect by 
voices of uncommon quality, and which have been brought to 
the highest pitch of excellence under a course of early instruc- 
tion and study, which few among us are able or willing to sub- 
mit to. 

It is not in the power of every one, who has a voice, to sing 
in various styles ; rarely do we meet with a union of all the 
necessary qualities in the same individual. If every singer 
would endeavor to confine him or herself to the style of per- 
formance for which nature has bestowed the requisite qualifica- 
tions, and not attempt anything beyond the natural or acquired 
powers, we should seldom have cause to complain of the crude 
efforts of our amateurs. We have already said that the natural 
powers are susceptible of great improvement by art, or the 
careful study of works like that of M. Panseron ; but it should 
be added that the kind of voice the pupil possesses should first 
be carefully ascertained. ‘I'his is what is understood by the reg- 
ister of the voice, and this is too often entirely overlooked. 
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Nature gives the rough material, but it must be polished and 
perfected by art; and the able teacher will quickly perceive the 
beauty that may be developed by judicious cultivation. There 
is great danger that a beginner will mistake his or her true reg- 
ister, and fix an incorrect intonation, a nasal tone, or a throat 
voice, with short or painful respiration. Many a good voice 
has been thus spoiled, and not unfrequently from the selection 
of incompetent teachers. ‘The mistakes and carelessness of 
parents in the musical education of children are perfectly in- 
comprehensible ; they seek for the best teachers in all the other 
branches, scrutinize their acquirements and qualifications, while 
in this they are too often utterly indifferent. Teachers of 
music are daily springing up, who are destitute of almost every 
qualification for this important duty, and who satisfy their con- 
sciences if their pupils are taught to imitate them, like so many 
parrots. 

There is a broad, majestic, simple, energetic, and expressive 
style of singing, which the Italians have termed the cantabile, 
in which our singers are sadly deficient, which we would have 
them labor to acquire ; it is in truth the touchstone of a singer. 
It was beautifully exhibited in Madame Caradori. It requires 
an entire command of the breath, perfect intonation, the power 
of sustaining, increasing, and diminishing each note to the 
utmost degree of fineness, soft and sweet expression, delicate 
portamento, and a deep feeling of the sentiment. ‘These are 
the good qualities of the good Italian school, which are now 
rare even in Europe, or lost in the meretricious glare of the 
present degenerate school. ‘Too many modern singers have a 
set of insignificant turns, or touches, which they tack on to 
every song, good or bad; their forcible inspirations are mistaken 
for expression, their portamentos are prolonged, like the mew- 
ings of a cat, and these are their accents of expression, and this 
is the so called cantabile style of the present day, as too gen- 
rally understood. In the works of Panseron and Garaudeé will 
be found abundant examples of the true cantabile, which can be 
safely and strongly recommended to the careful study of our fair 
vocalists. 

The cultivation of Italian music is often objected to by per- 
sons who are not familiar with the language. But it is so pe- 
culiarly well adapted to the conveyance of musical sounds and 
expression, that no one can often listen to the arias and cava- 
tinas of the great masters, without soon perceiving that the ex- 
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quisite beauties of the music amply compensate for ignorance 
of the language. While listening to the musical sounds and 
phrases, we soon become indifferent to the words of the poet ; 
we give to them a meaning of our own. Ideas and feelings 
are awakened which may be widely different from those which 
the words would excite, and which in most cases are far more 
interesting and delizhtful than if we comprehended every word 
that was uttered. ‘The greater number of Italian songs and 
vocal compositions, with the exception of the operas of Met- 
astasio and one or two others, are but the canvass, as it were, 
upon which the lyrical and musical ideas are depicted — each 
suggests to the singer a peculiar expression, but when taken 
together are but a repetition of the same ideas without plan or 
interest to the hearer: ‘The poet is an absolute nullity, sac- 
rificed to the soul and voice of the singer. 

It cannot be denied that, although to ninety-nine in every 
hundred, Italian may be as unintelligible as Greek or Chinese, 
Italian vocal music has effected a revolution in musical taste 
and style, which, if we are on our guard not to be led away 
and mistake its defects andxedundancies for beauties, must 
have a happy influence upon the art among ourselves. But 
to produce its full effect, it must be studied and taught in the 
thorough manner we have indicated in what we have already 
said, and with the aid of thoroughly educated and cultivated 
teachers. 

We cannot close our notice of M. Panseron’s work, without 
cautioning our musical friends to shun the spurious, modern 
Italian style, which may please for a time, and may be attrac- 
tive in the concert room in the hands of a skilful performer, 
but which cannot endure. Let them carefully distinguish the 
compositions of the great masters of the true cantabile style, 
and cultivate that alone, for that is the only true Italian school 
—the school of Mozart and Cimarosa, of Cherubini and occa- 
sionally of Bellini. 

The visit of the “first tenor in Europe,” as Braham was 
many years ago styled, while it bas afforded us, at times, great 
pleasure, has awakened the fear that our young vocalists, unless 
more alive to his defects, than there is reason to suppose them 
to be, will be led astray by his great beauties. From the indis- 
criminate praise which has too often been given to his perform- 
ances, those who are not well grounded in their musical educa- 
tion, or whose judgment has not been formed upon good 
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models, may not be alive to his frequent sins against good taste, 
to which he was led by his once unrivalled powers. With oc- 
casional exceptions, his is the degenerate Italian school. But 
while we caution against his faults, we would strongly urge the 
study of his masterly conception of his author, his indications 
of power and expression. ‘The observation of the effect which 
may be given to music by a thorough artist, even if sometimes 
extravagant, must have a beneficial influence. 

We cannot close without expressing our conviction, that the 
musical public are under great obligations to the several musical 
societies for bringing before us the two great models, Caradori 
and Braham, and would take this occasion to suggest to them 
that they will undoubtedly find it for their interest, as well as 
for the improvement of our musical taste, to make such over- 
tures to other eminent European artists, as will induce them to 
visit us the ensuing season. 

Ww. 





Art. V.— A Discourse on the Transient and Permanent 
in Christianity ; preached at the ordination of Mr. Charles 
C. Shackford, in the Hawes Place Church in Boston, May 
19, 1841. By Tueopore Parker, Minister of the Second 
Church in Roxbury. 8vo. pp. 48. Boston: Printed for the 
Author. 1841. 


Tis sermon has been the subject of so much newspaper 
discussion, and has so largely occupied the attention of the re- 
ligious public, that we should hardly be excusable, were we to 
pass it by in silence. It also claims our notice, as the recog- 
nised exponent of a distinct system of theology or philosophy, 
which, by the high intellectual culture and moral worth of its 
disciples, if not by their number, challenges a careful and re- 
spectful criticism. Unfortunately for the reviewer, the author of 
this discourse has taken the liberty usually, though wrongfully 
conceded to him who writes a sermon, of writing illogically. 
It is therefore often difficult to determine what sentiments he 
means to convey. His propositions cover much more ground 
than his proofs. His premises fall very far within his conclu- 
sions. Sweeping general statements, which seem altogether to 
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set aside the historical and authoritative element in Christianity, 
he sustains and illustrates by specifications, which need not 
alarm the most bigoted conservative. We make these remarks 
at the outset, because we mean to be fair, and if we misrep- 
resent Mr. Parker’s sentiments, we believe that it will be 
owing to his having set forth in a popular and diffuse form, 
ideas, which, to guard against misconception, demanded a pe- 
culiarly strict logical exhibition and development. 

Mr. Parker was singularly unhappy in the choice of a text. 
He takes for his text the declaration of Jesus, “ Heaven and 
earth shall pass away; but my words shall not pass away.” 
Now it so happens, that the “words,” to which Jesus here 
refers, are his predictions concerning the fate of Jerusalem and 
the Jews, — words appertaining to that scaffolding of miracle 
and prophecy, which, according to the preacher, has no per- 
manent validity or worth, — words, therefore, which passed 
away almost as soon as they were uttered. 

We are perplexed in our attempt to grasp the general doc- 
trine of the sermon, by the vague use which is made of the 
term Christianity. On one page, we are invited to “ consider 
what is Transient in Christianity, and what is Permanent 
therein,” and then on another, we are told that “ looking at the 
Word of Jesus, at real Christianity, the pure religion he taught, 
nothing appears more fixed and certain.” But though “the 
Word of Jesus” is thus set forth as identical with “ real Chris- 
tianity,” we are afterwards assured, that, could it be proved “ that 
the gospels were the fabrication of designing and artful men, that 
Jesus of Nazareth never lived, still Christianity would stand 
firm, and fear no evil;” and yet, in another connexion, the 
union of “the Godlike and the Human,” in Jesus, is spoken 
of as “ the brightest revelation of what is possible for all men.” 
But it is hard to say how Christianity could have stood firm, 
and yet “the brightest revelation” connected with it have 
perished ; and we exceedingly doubt the propriety, nay, the 
consistency with common sense of giving the name of Chris- 
tianity to that, which is so entirely independent of Christ, as 
to stand equally well without him. 

Mr. Parker enumerates first among the transient elements of 
Christianity religious forms, of which it is not so much as 
hinted that any were instituted or sanctioned by the great 
Author and Finisher of our faith. “In our calculating na- 
tion,” says the preacher, “in our rationalizing sect, we have 
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retained but two of the rites so numerous in the early Christian 
church ;” but surely Mr. Parker is too well versed in Christian 
antiquity, not to know that these are the only two distinctive 
rites, that can be traced in the very earliest records of the 
church, and that these are retained not by any fortuitous or 
arbitrary selection, but because one is supposed to have been 
instituted, and the other appropriated by Jesus himself. 
“ Whether the Apostles designed these rites to be perpetual, 
seems a question which belongs to scholars and. antiquarians, 
not to us, as Christian men and women.” Very true. But it 
does concern us, as Christian men and women, to know 
whether Jesus Christ intended that bread should be broken, 
and the wine-cup poured through all time. after his own exam- 
ple, and in memory of him. It does concern us, as Christian 
men and women, to know whether Jesus Christ designed for 
a perpetual initiatory rite that symbolic washing of water, 
through which he bade his apostles receive men into their fel- 
lowship. 

After some general and on the whole just remarks concern- 
ing the changeableness of theological doctrines from age to age, 
Mr. Parker selects two from “ many instances,” in illustration 
of “this transitoriness of doctrines.” ‘First, the doctrine re- 
specting the origin and authority of the Old and New Testa- 
ment.” The Old Testament is first spoken of; and so la- 
mentable are the evils, that have flowed from a belief in its 
infallible inspiration, ‘ that it makes one weep to think of the 
follies deduced therefrom ” ! Pracipe lugubres cantus, Mel- 
pomene. ‘These authors in fact, “ had only that inspiration 
which is common to other men equally pious and wise.” But 
widely and sadly different has been the general faith of the 
Christian church. “The most distant events, even such as 
are still in the arms of time, were supposed to be clearly fore- 
seen and foretold by pious Hebrews several centuries before 
Christ. It has been assumed at the outset, with no shadow 
of evidence, that those writers held a miraculous communica- 
tion with God, such as he has granted to no other man.” We 
are amazed at the rashness of this assertion. What? Has it 
been with no shadow of evidence, that the church universal 
have believed in the spirit of prophecy ?. Have the vast la- 
bors, which have been expended by so many of the choicest 
minds of our race upon the visions of Isaiah and of Daniel, 
upon the divine mission of Moses, and the higher than human 
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origin of the Jewish law, amounted to no more than baseless 
assumption? Did Jesus assume at the outset without a shad- 
ow of evidence, that the Scriptures testified of himself, that 
things were written concerning him “in the Law, and in the 
Psalms, and in the Prophets?” For it surely will not be 
pretended that those old writers knew intuitively that Jesus 
would come, or that they could have had any knowledge of 
him, except by “ miraculous communication with God.” _ Is it 
modest, is it ingenuous to treat alleged fulfilments of prophecy, 
which so many generations of holy men have regarded as the 
pillar and groundwork of the faith, as if they were the mere 
day-dreams of irresponsible fanatics? For ourselves, we have 
not yet come out of the darkness. We are still so superstitious 
as to suppose ourselves reading of the veritable Jesus of 
Nazareth in books written centuries before he was born; 


nay, we have sometimes imagined that we could select 


and arrange a gospel according to the prophets, which 
should agree marvellously with the narratives of Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, and John. We have also read with awe-stricken 
reverence the nunierous traces of accomplished prophecy, 
which have been disinterred by recent travellers in the East, — 
the undesigned coincidences between the narratives of tourists, 
who had no religious theory to support, and the visions of the old 
Hebrew seers concerning the self-same scenes. Nor have we 
deemed it less than the “shadow of an evidence” in behalf of 
the inspiration of those same old seers, that they should have writ- 
ten out so clearly the unprecedented fates of the Jewish people 
for all coming times,— that they should have portrayed in 
terms as accurate, as if they had been writing history, the 
present condition of that anomaly among the nations, that peo- 
ple scattered, but not divided, broken, but not lost, like the 
bush on Horeb, ever burning, but unconsumed, bearing about 
in every land the judgments of the Almighty. 

But “this idolatry of the Old Testament did not always 
exist. Jesus says that none born of a woman is greater than 
John the Baptist, yet the least in the kingdom of heaven was 
greater than John.” ‘That our blessed Saviour was charge- 
able with idolatry of any kind we no more believe than Mr. 
Parker. But the bearing, which his opinion of John the Bap- 
tist has upon his recognition or non-recognition of the peculiar 
inspiration of the writers of the Old ‘Testament, we confess 
ourselves unable to discern. However, were we to press this 
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declaration of Jesus into the controversy, it would certainly be 
on the more orthodox side of the question. For if John, who 
was in outward appearance a mere unnurtured Jewish Eremite, 
was superior or equal to the wisest and best of his own and of 
all past times, we might fairly infer that he derived his culture 
from a higher than human source, either by immediate inspira- 
tion from God, or by the divine word recorded in those Jewish 
Scriptures, which he had known from infancy. Nor does the 
declared inferiority of John to the least of Christ’s true disciples 
militate with any theory of inspiration, that has been maintained 
by Christians ; for it has never been pretended that the Old Tes- 
tament contained a revelation of spiritual truth so clear, entire, 
and comprehensive, as is afforded in the New. But, whether 
a supernatural character did, or did not, actually belong to the 
Jewish history and writings, we had supposed that there was 
no doubt about our Saviour’s recognition of both prophecy and 
miracle. We had thought, that the only question was, whether 
he was mistaken or not. ‘The instances are very numerous, in 
which he cites predictions as real, and refers to miracles as 
having actually occurred ; nay, he founds one of his most solemn 
and impressive arguments for man’s immortality on the ineffa- 
bly sublime description by Moses, of that scene in the burning 
bush on Horeb, which Mr. Parker quotes as among the ridicu- 
lous absurdities of the Old ‘Testament. 

Paul is also cited as friendly to the less exalted views of the 
Old Testament, which his Master is said to have held. For 
“ Paul tells us the Law —the very crown of the old Hebrew 
revelation — is a shadow of good things, which have now 
come, only a schoolmaster to bring us to Christ.” But no 
Christian ever maintained more than this concerning the Law. 
The extreme of credulity of the most unscrupulous believer 
has gone no farther than to trace in the details of the Mosaic 
Law types or shadows of the good things, which were to come 
through Christ ; nor was the Mosaic dispensation ever pretended 
by those Christians, who have regarded it with the most pro- 
found reverence, to be anything more than a schoolmaster, — 
an initiatory and temporary system. But Mr. Parker cannot 
assuredly mean to endorse St. Paul’s description of the Law 
as a schoolmaster; for on another page, we find the following 
remarks concerning the Old ‘Testament, (and most of them 
referring to the Pentateuch, or express record of the Law,) — 
remarks, which, if just, would make the Law such a school- 
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master, as mankind had much better been without. ‘On the 
authority of the written Word, man was taught to believe 
impossible legends, conflicting assertions; to take fiction for 
fact; a dream for a miraculous revelation of God; an oriental 
poem for a grave history of miraculous events; a collection of 
amatory idyls for a serious discourse touching the mutual love 
of Christ and the Church; they have been taught to accept a 
picture sketched by some glowing eastern imagination, never 
intended to be taken for a reality, as a proof that the Infinite 
God spoke in human words, appeared in the shape of a cloud, 
a flaming bush, or a man who ate and drank, and vanished 
into smoke ; that he gave counsels to-day, and the opposite 
to-morrow ; that he violated his own laws, was angry, and 
was only dissuaded by a mortal man from destroying at 
once a whole nation — millions of men who rebelled against 
their leader in a moment of anguish.” A record, to which 
such language as this is applicable, could not have been “a 
schoolmaster to bring men to Christ,” unless it were to the 
Christ of this sermon, who might as well have never lived, so 
far as the stability of his religion is concerned. St. Paul, it 
will be remembered, in employing the law as a schoolmaster to 
bring men to Christ, dwells much and often on Abraham’s obe- 
dience to the divine command to offer up Isaac, as a specimen 
of the kind of faith which should be found in the true Christian. 
But of this narrative, we are told that “ matters have come to 
such a pass, that, even now, he is deemed an infidel, if not by 
implication an atheist, whose reverence for the Most High 
forbids him to believe that God commanded Abraham to sacri- 
fice his son, a thought at which the flesh creeps with horror ; 
to believe it solely on the authority of an oriental story, written 
down nobody knows when, or by whom, or for what purpose ; 
which may be a poem, but cannot be the record of a fact, 
unless God is the author of confusion and a lie.” With regard 
to this and the like, we might well quote one of Mr. Parker’s 
own questions and answers. “If Paul could read this, would 
he accept it as his teaching? Never till the letters of Paul 
had faded out of his memory.” Mr. Parker may be in the 
right ; but it would be a mere waste of words to show how 
utterly opposed to each other he and St. Paul are, as regards 
their views of the Old Testament. ‘The veriest tyro in the 
Scriptures knows how full Paul’s epistles are of the most express 
recognitions of both the prophecies and the miraculous narra- 
tions of the Hebrew Scriptures. 
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“The history of opinions on the New Testament is quite 
similar. It has been assumed at the outset, it would seem 
with no sufficient reason, without the smallest pretence on the 
writers’ part, that all of its authors were infallibly and miracu- 
lously inspired, so that they could commit no error of doctrine 
or fact. Men have been bidden to close their eyes at the 
obvious difference between Luke and John; the serious disa- 
greement between Paul and Peter; to believe, on the smallest 
evidence, accounts which shock the moral sense and revolt the 
reason, and tend to place Jesus in the same series with Hercules 
and Apollonius of Tyana; accounts which Paul in the Epistles 
never mentions, though he also had a vein of the miraculous 
running quite through him.” ‘There are, we confess, some things 
in this passage hard to be understood. What is the se‘ obvi- 
ous difference between Luke and John?” Is it in their style? 
Or in the aspect, in which they viewed our Saviour’s char- 
acter, the one historically, the other, to a great degree dogmat- 
ically? Or is it in the one’s dwelling principally upon scenes 
and events in Galilee, while the other seldom goes out of 
Jerusalem and its vicinity? ‘These differences do not touch 
even the most extravagant theory of verbal inspiration; for, if 
God inspired two men to write each a memoir of Jesus, we 
should expect to find the two not one and the same memoir, 
but each presenting its own peculiar aspect of his character 
and position of his life. But other discrepancies than these 
we are not aware that objectors trace or pretend between these 
two evangelists. “The serious disagreement between Paul 
and Peter” has no place or meaning in this connexion. There 
is, we believe, no alleged discrepancy between their respective 
writings, nor yet between their respective views of doctrine 
and duty, as recorded in the Acts of the Apostles. ‘Their 
“disagreement” grew out of a moral delinquency on Peter’s 
part in a matter, in which Peter and Paul were agreed in 
theory ; but Peter played the time-server, while Paul followed 
his convictions of duty. It has, therefore, no bearing on the 
question of their inspiration, unless it be pretended, (as it has 
never been within our knowledge,) that every inspired man 
must needs be morally perfect. We have nothing to say 
concerning the “accounts which shock the moral sense and 
revolt the reason ;” for to confess the truth, we know not what 
they are, — we have never met with anything of the kind in 
the New Testament ; and we have always supposed that the 
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pure of heart and the sound of intellect in general found less 
fault with these writings, than men of a contrary character. 
The libertine Paine professed to find impurity in the gospels ; 
but such men as Leighton and Fenelon have made the scrip- 
tures their daily food for life, without seeing anything in them 
to offend a “moral sense” of singular quickness and delicacy. 
That professed prince of sophists, Voltaire, used to find irrational 
things in the New Testament, but we do not remember that 
Locke, or Butler, or any of the master-thinkers of modern times, 
have discovered aught to “revolt the reason.” But we are 
perhaps using terms without understanding them. We did 
know once what the moral sense and the reason were; but 
they are changed of late. We were told the other day of a 
young man, whose moral sense would not let him go to church 
very often, because the prayers and the preaching were cold 
and technical, but who was a constant attendant upon the 
dancing of Fanny Elssler. We have heard too, that reason 
does not now denote the power of reaching just conclusions 
from given premises, but the faculty, which instinctively jumps 
at a conclusion, before it has a view of the premises. 

In the paragraph from which the above extract is taken, the 
integrity of the canon of Scripture is incidentally assailed. 
“ All the books which caprice or accident had brought to- 
gether between the lids of the Bible, were declared to be the 
infallible word of God, the only certain rule of religious faith 
and practice.” We have no space for the defence of the 
canon, which would demand a separate article, but it has been 
demonstrated too often to need a repetition of the arguments 
for any professed theologian, that the books, now “ between 
the lids of the Bible,’ (whatever may be thought of their in- 
spiration,) are not between those lids by “ caprice or accident,” 
but that the books of each covenant, with only one or two 
cases open to slight doubt, are grouped together, and are sepa- 
rated from all other books by decisive marks, which make them 
the symbolic books of the Jewish and Christian religion re- 
spectively. 

“ But the current notions respecting the infallible inspiration 
of the Bible have no foundation in the Bible itself. Which 
Evangelist, which Apostle of the New Testament, what 
Prophet or Psalmist of the Old ‘Testament, ever claims infalli- 
ble authority for himself or others?” We are not aware that 
the words infallible authority, or their Greek or Hebrew sy- 
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nonymes, occur in the Scriptures. But the prophets certainly 
profess to write what God said to them, and describe with some 
minuteness the time when, and the circumstances under which 
such and such divine communications were made to them ; and 
for whatever they represent God to have said, they must needs 
claim “infallible authority,” unless they differed from Mr. 
Parker in believing that “God can be the author of a lie.” 
St. Peter claims, as we think, something more than the inspi- 
ration common to all men for the Hebrew prophets, when he 
says, “ The prophecy came not in old time by the will of man ; 
but holy men of God spake as they were moved by the Holy 
Spirit.” Jesus is represented as having made to his apostles 
certain promises, which, as recorded by John, are an express 
claim in his owr behalf and in that of his fellow-apostles to 
“infallible authority ” in all things appertaining to his Master’s 
life and religion. “The Comforter, . . he shall teach 
you all things, and bring all things to your remembrance, 
whatsoever I have said unto you.” “ He will guide you into all 
truth.” “ He will show you things to come.” We might mul- 


tiply quotations, had we room; but we have said enough to 
answer Mr. Parker’s question. 


** Another instance of the transitoriness of doctrines, taught 
as Christian, is found in those which relate to the nature and 
authority of Christ.” — p. 24. 

‘“* Almost every sect, that has ever been, makes Christianity 
rest on the personal authority of Jesus, and not the immutable 
truth of the doctrines themselves, or the authority of God, who 
sent him into the world. Yet it seems difficult to conceive any 
reason why moral and religious truths should rest for their sup- 
port on the personal authority of their revealer, any more than 
the truths of science on that of him who makes them known 
first or most clearly. It is hard to see why the great truths of 
Christianity rest on the personal authority of Jesus, more than 
the axioms of geometry rest on the personal authority of 
Euclid or Archimedes. The authority of Jesus, as of all 
teachers, one would naturally think, must rest upon the truth 
of his words, and not their truth on his authority.’ — pp. 24, 25. 


We are not aware that any sect of Christians rest their faith 
“on the personal authority of Jesus,” and not on “ the author- 
ity of God, who sent him into the world.” Jesus is believed, 
because he came not in his own name, but in his Father’s. 
“If I bear witness of myself,’ he says, “ my witness is not 
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true.” “ The works that the Father hath given me to finish 
bear witness of me, that the Father hath sent me.” 

But the real question is not, whether truth is to be received 
on the authority of God or on that of.Jesus. It is, whether 
truth is to be taken on any authority higher or other than our 
own. ‘That this is the great question at issue, Mr. Parker 
implies in the illustration drawn from mathematical science, and 
in his placing the authority of Jesus in the same category with 
that “of all teachers.” We receive the axioms of geometry 
on our own authority, because we see them to be true. We 
receive what human teachers in general tell us, on our own au- 
thority, either because their statements accord with our own 
previous convictions, or because their arguments commend 
themselves to our reason Are the teachings of Jesus, so far as 
we receive them, to be received on this ground, or does Jesus 
speak with an authority which should outweigh our impulses, 
set aside our preconceived opinions, and convince us where we 
cannot trace every step of the argument? 

In answering this question, we are first called upon to estab- 
lish the possibility of man’s receiving truth, except through his 
own intuitions; for even this is denied. ‘There must needs be 
truth, to which man’s intuitions do not reach. If there be a 
God, there must be more in his mind than in any finite mind. 
God is in all things, and all things are in him; therefore he 
must discern intuitively whatever is. The laws and relations 
of all beings, the proportions and limits of all truth, are a_ part 
of his own mind, and thus the subjects of his own self-con- 
sciousness. ‘To him all truth is absolute and necessary, — 
growing out of his own attributes, — the expression of himself. 
Not so with man. He is conscious only of the phenomena of 
his own inward being, — of his own capacities, tendencies, vo- 
litions, and emotions. ‘Truths relating to his own isolated self 
are the only truths that he can know intuitively. He is con- 
scious of those parts of his nature which fit him for intercourse 
with other beings; but he must learn from without the exist- 
ence and relations of those beings. He is conscious of a ten- 
dency to worship; but this tendency does not define to his 
mind the attributes of God. He is conscious of a capacity for 
social duty and happiness; but this capacity gives him no 
absolute knowledge of the origin, the rights, or the destiny of 
his fellow-men. His intuitions cannot look into the mind of 
God, — cannot read the heart of man. ‘The individual’s con- 
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sciousness is also limited as to time. God is conscious of the 
future ; for it already exists in his mind. Man can be con- 
scious only of the present, and retrospectively of the past. 
With regard to what is to come, he may desire, hope, reason, 
plan, but the accumulated wisdom of ages has not impaired 
the truth of Solomon’s assertion, that man knows not what 
shall be on the morrow. It is impossible that man should be 
conscious of a future, which he has not full and underived 
power to realize. But must this limitation of man’s conscious- 
ness necessarily cut off all objective knowledge of the future, 
of the Creator, and of his fellow-spirits; and leave him on 
these subjects to such inferences as he might draw from his 
own tendencies and desires? Not by any means. As well 
might we deny the possibility of our receiving knowledge in 
those departments of natural history and of geography, to which 
our own observation has not extended. We do believe many 
things of which we have neither experience nor consciousness. 
We believe that there is such a city as Pekin, and that there 
are reindeer in Lapland, and yet these are facts out of the 
range of our intuitions. Moreover, we not only receive on au- 
thority numberless items of belief which we cannot discern in- 
tuitively, but we recognise them as constraining motives for 
moral action; as imposing inalienable obligations and duties. 
Indeed, the details of daily duty are for the most part founded 
upon what we receive on trust, not upon what we know intui- 
tively. Confidence in testimony is all that we need, in order 
to make our belief tantamount to knowledge, and to place 
what we learn from others on the same footing, as regards the 
depth and cogency of our convictions, with what we derive 
from our own intuitions. Now why may we not be capable of 
receiving, on adequate testimony, as satisfactory information 
concerning the spiritual and the future world, as concerning 
things terrestrial ? Are we so constituted that we can receive the 
testimony of man, but not that of God? Assuredly not. If 
there are things in the divine mind and in the womb of futuri- 
ty, which we do not know of ourselves, there is no conceiva- 
ble reason why we may not be taught them; and all that we 
need in order to receive them is the principle of faith, that is, 
confidence in testimony. 

But it is said that these spiritual and future things must be 
derived by direct revelation from God to the mind of the indi- 
vidual. God may then make a revelation, and all that is con- 
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tained in that revelation shall be true. Why then cannot God 
set his seal upon the individual to whom such a revelation is 
made, as a faithful and true witness? Men can authenticate 
witnesses ; why cannot God? Every earthly magistrate has 
his seal, which constitutes another his representative; is the 
King of kings alone without a seal? But if God has a seal, 
that seal must be miracle, that is, a deviation from the common 
course of nature. It is indeed said, that we know too little of 
the occult forces of nature, to distinguish between the natural 
and the supernatural. We grant that it is difficult to establish 
any logical distinction here, nay, we ourselves regard nature as 
but an unmeaning nom de guerre, and look upon God as no 
less immediately the cause of such cures as are wrought to- 
day, than he was of the resurrection of Lazarus. But there 
is a distinction, which practically we all recognise and feel, be- 
tween what God does every day, and what, if he does at all, 
he does only once or twice in thousands of years. Were a 
man to enter one of our grave-yards, and call out alive one 
whom we knew to have been long dead, not one of us would 
find it in his heart to philosophize about the definition of a mir- 
acle. Our exclamation would be, like that of the astonished 
Samaritans, “This man is the great power of God.” We 
should look upon him who thus raised the dead, as a special 
messenger from God ; and were he to teach any new views of 
truth or duty, and to appeal to the resurrection of this dead 
man as a proof that he spake with authority from on high, 
there lives not among us the man, who could resist such an ap- 
1, or who would dare to gainsay the doctrines thus taught. 
It has been said, we know, that miracles authenticate a mes- 
senger, and not his message ; that is, in plain language, authen- 
ticate so much flesh and blood, but not the mind which moves 
it. If a messenger be in any degree authenticated, to the 
same degree must his message needs be authenticated. He, 
who makes himself responsible for the messenger, becomes 
equally so for the message. A man may be deceived in both. 
He may give his seal or his proxy to a fool or a knave, with- 
out knowing it. But the All-seeing One must know him to 
whom he lends his seal, or whom he constitutes his representa- 
tive ; and were he to empower, as a wonder-worker, either a 
fool or a knave, he would himself knowingly and wilfully be 
“the author of a lie.” 
We cannot then see any intrinsic impossibility in a revela- 
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tion being made in such a way, that the common sense of man- 
kind shall recognise it as coming from God. ‘The only remain- 
ing question is that of the necessity of a revelation. Is it 
then desirable that man should possess certain and objective 
knowledge of the future, of God, and of his fellow-spirits? If 
man is to live after death and forever, it cannot be denied that 
the most positive assurance of his immortality is of inestimable 
value to him, as furnishing the strongest motive to virtue, the 
best nurse of spirituality, the surest solace under bereavement, 
the most ready antidote against the fear of death. That con- 
sciousness and the analogies of nature cannot furnish so strong 
an assurance of this truth as man needs, would appear, first, 
from the consideration, that man’s immortality depends on the 
will of God, not on the innate energy or the yearnings of the 
human spirit; and then, historically, from the fact, that the 
wisest and best of mere philosophers have spoken doubtingly 
on this point, that even Socrates expressed no more than a 
hesitating hope, while numberless Christians, relying on the 
testimony of God through Jesus, have passed through every 
extremity of persecution and suffering, and have lain down to 
die, not one whit less confident that they should be born into 
the life of heaven, than that they had walked the earth and 
seen the light of the sun. Again, if man is a sinner, he needs 
to know on what terms he is to be forgiven and accepted by 
God. Here the analogies of nature are voiceless ; for sin is, 
so far as we know, confined to the heart of man. Here con- 
sciousness gives no certain response ; for, in the old world, were 
there not as many responses as there were oracles, and no two 
agreed together? And does not the whole history of religion 
before Christ show a vague and unsuccessful effort to throw off 
the burden of guilt, and to gain some consciousness of the di- 
vine forgiveness, by fasts and sacrifices, by pilgrimage and 
self-torture? And did not philosophy omit altogether the cog- 
nizance of sin, and expressly confine its promises of good to 
that imagined class of men, who had kept their minds and 
hearts pure and godlike? Sin implies two parties, the sinner 
and the sinned against ; and who but He, before whom “ all 
are included under sin,” shall dare to expound the complex re- 
lations which human guilt has established between man and 
his Creator? Certain it is, that before Christ, the burdened 
conscience sought relief in a vast variety of ways, without 
finding it, while through Christ multitudes have found not only 
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the assured consciousness of pardon for past sin, but strength 
to pursue for the residue of their lives a path of virtue and ho- 
liness, 

Here then are two subjects, among others, pardon and im- 
mortality, on which we most deeply need instruction, and on 
which God alone can be our teacher. We believe that on 
these subjects God has taught us through his accredited mes- 
senger, Jesus Christ; and we receive the teachings of Jesus on 
these subjects, not because our own hearts teach us the same 
things, (though our hearts beat a glad and grateful welcome to 
his words,) but because Jesus professed to come from God, and 
to utter the words of God, and made that profession good by 
such signs and wonders as he could not have wrought, had not 
the Father been with him. We, therefore, do not look upon 
these doctrines of pardon and eternal life in the same light, in 
which we look upon the truths of geometry. We will not dis- 
pute their identity in the divine mind ; the truths of geometry, 
of ethics, and of religion are parts of the same infinite mind. 
But there is a difference manward. Man may discover of 
himself the laws of number and of figure. He must wait for 
the laws of pardon and of immortality, till He, whose mind 
they are, reveals them. 

We have not time to follow Mr. Parker, as he passes with 
his besom among the time-hallowed furniture of the Christian 
Temple. He does not even leave us the satisfaction of believ- 
ing that we have a truthful delineation of the words and life of 
Christ. But, after speaking of some critical doubts, that have 
been started concerning single passages, he adds, “ Who shall 
tell us that the work of retrenchment is to stop here; that 
others will not demonstrate what some pious hearts have long 
felt, that errors of doctrine and errors of fact may be found in 
many parts of the Law, here and there, from the beginning of 
Matthew to the end of Acts? We see how opinions have 
changed ever since the apostles’ time; and who shall assure us 
that they were not sometimes mistaken in historical, as well as 
doctrinal matters ; did not sometimes confound the actual with 
the imaginary, and that the fancy of these pious writers never 
stood in the place of their recollection ?” 

But glad times are coming for the influence of the Bible, 
when men are fully aware how full it is of fable and absurdity, 
and how much doubt rests upon the narratives of “ eye-wit- 
nesses and ministers of the word.” ‘The Bible, we are told, 
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during the ages for which it has been implicitly believed, has 
been immensely beneficial. Notwithstanding their reverence 
for it, it has blessed the nations. But “ when its true character 
shall be felt,’ and men shall no longer “subordinate Reason, 
Conscience, and Religion ” to it, then shall it “‘ be read oftener 
than ever before,” ‘‘ find access to the innermost heart of man, 
and speak there as now it seldom speaks.” 

But we arrive at last, omitting much that might claim our 
notice, had we room, at what is Permanent in Christianity. 
“Christianity is a simple thing; very simple. It is absolute, 
pure morality ; absolute, pure religion ; the love of man; the 
love of God acting without let or hindrance. ‘The only creed 
it lays down is the great truth, which springs up spontaneous 
in the holy heart —there is a God. Its watchword is, be per- 
fect as your Father in Heaven. ‘The only form it demands is 
a divine life ; doing the best thing, in the best way, from the 
highest motives ; ; perfect obedience to the great law of God. 
Its sanction is the voice of God in your heart; the perpetual 
presence of Him, who made us and the stars over our head ; 
Christ and the Father abiding within us.” All this is true, and 
in accordance with Christianity. But why call it Christianity? 
It was all known before Christ; and, as Mr. Parker justly 
deems, is known independently of Christ, —was known and 
taught by Socrates and Plato, — is taught unceasingly by 
nature and in the course of Providence. ‘To give it one name 
rather than another, is a mere matter of fancy. We do not 
indeed undervalue the great truths stated in the above extract. 
On the other hand, we believe them to be the religion of the 
perfect, —of the unfallen,—we trust that they will be our 
religion, if we fail not of a place among the ransomed of Jesus. 
But we have been accustomed to look upon Christianity as a 
remedial system. We have supposed that Christ expressed 
the prime object of his mission, when he said, “I came not to 
call the righteous, but sinners to repentance.” And we had 
supposed that the words of Jesus concerning sin, its remedy 
and pardon, if not permanent as the throne of God is, would at 
least abide in undecaying vitality and energy until sin shall be 
put away, nay, that they would dwell forever in the ascriptions 
of the redeemed “to him, who hath washed them from their 
sins, in his own blood.” We miss from Mr. Parker’s enume- 
ration of the Permanent in Christianity, many things, which, 
we are well persuaded, the Christian public will not consent to 
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regard as transitory, but all of them articles of belief, which 
rest on authority, not on intuition, and which the author is, 
therefore, bound by the law of self-consistency to pass by as 
among the transitory. ‘The doctrine of immortality, the duty 
and efficacy of repentance, the remission of sins, the paternal 
character of God, (to say nothing of those peculiar views of 
the nature and offices of Christ, which so many disciples cher- 
ish so jealously and tenderly,) all these are rightly omitted by 
Mr. Parker in his head of the Permanent; for all these belong 
to the Christianity of Jesus Christ, not to the Christianity, which 
“ would stand firm, could it be proved that Jesus of Nazareth, 
had never lived.” All these truths depend on the words and 
the life of the very Jesus, whom Matthew and John portrayed, 
and whom Paul preached. | 

Under this head, everything, which would distinguish Jesus 
by peculiar marks of a divine commission, or would place him 
in a peculiar relation to man, is denied. We are forbidden to 
look to him as a Mediator between God and man, though he 
himself tells us, “ No man cometh unto the Father but through 
me.” According to Mr. Parker we are to “worship with 
nothing between us and God,”—‘ we never are Christians as 
he was the Christ, until we worship, as Jesus did, with no 
mediator, with nothing between us and the Father of all,” or, 
in other words, we never are Christians, till we do that which 
Christ himself assures us we can never do. It is most appro- 
priately added in the next paragraph, that ‘‘real Christianity 
would not make Christ the despot of the soul,” and “ would 
make the Bible our servant, and not our master.” For our- 
selves, if we may be permitted to choose, we prefer the ser- 
vant’s to the master’s place, and cherish no fear of usurpation 
on the part of him, who, meek and lowly as he was, and in 
the form of a servant, yet hesitated not to call himself “ Lord 
and Master.” We have always been accustomed to look 
upon Jesus as the “fulness of the Godhead,’—as the most 
perfect manifestation of the divine in human form. This is 
most evidently the notion of the writers of the New Testament ; 
and naturally enough, those who have made the Bible their 
master, and not their servant, have imbibed the same view. 
But “real Christianity,” teaches a different doctrine. “It 
would not tell us that even he [Jesus] had exhausted the ful- 
ness of God so that he could create none greater.” 

We have already exceeded our proposed limits, and yet 
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have discussed but a few of the many points, which are brought 
forward in this sermon. In order to review the sermon ade- 
quately, scores of volumes would need to be written, were 
they not already written, and standing unanswered in our libra- 
ries. Mr. Parker has had the i ingenuity to touch in his forty- 
eight pages upon almost every objection to authoritative or 
historical Christianity and its evidences, that can be found in 
the works of earlier or later unbelievers, as they used to be 
called. ‘The master works of Butler and Paley, of Lardner, 
Jones and Douglas, of Warburton and Watson, were written 
to combat no other sentiments, than such as are advanced in 
this sermon. If there be any truth in the leading doctrine and 
the subsidiary thoughts of this sermon, there is not a, work upon 
the Christian evidences extant, which is not worthless and 
worse than worthless. Nay, Hume, Gibbon, Woollston, Paine, 
have been consigned to infamy by the Christian world for 
uttering blasphemy, not against the permanent in Christianity, 
(for they denied not the being of a God, or the duty of being 
perfect,) but against the very narrations, notions, and doctrines, 
which, it is now discovered, appertain only to the mythological 
garb of the religion, and may be without reproach ridiculed 
and denied in the Christian pulpit. We say these things deliber- 
ately, and solemnly. We believe that Mr. Parker and his friends 
will admit that, according to their view of the case, those called 
infidels have been the best Christians, while the defenders of 
the faith have been its greatest enemies. And this is, in point 
of fact, the true issue,—has “real Christianity” been buried, 
from the moment the mortal breath escaped the body of Jesus 
until now, and have all professedly Christian writers, from St. Mat- 
thew down to the present century, set up an idol of their own 
make in its place; or have principles opposed to “real Chris- 
tianity,’ which have always existed without the Church, of 
late crept within its enclosure? ‘This issue, let those on either 
side, who love the truth, prepare themselves to meet. We 
had intended to have offered some remarks on this question, to 
have discussed the meaning and limitations of the term Chris- 
tian, (which, from being the “highest style of man,” is fast 
becoming in our apprehension a mere name of courtesy,) and 
to have said something on the duty which those, who regard 
the Bible as the record of a series of authoritative revelations, 
owe to the Bible and to the world; and, if our readers be not 
weary of us, they may hear from us again on these subjects. 
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We cannot forbear quoting, in conclusion, for the benefit of 
those, who imagine that an authoritative revelation is needless 
and useless, and that man’s own intuitions are enough, the 
testimony of some of the philosophers that lived before Christ, 
to the darkness of the mind unenlightened by revelation, and the 
necessity of just such communications from God, as we think that 
we have in the gospel. One of the biographers of Pythagoras 
writes ; “It is manifest that those things are to be done which 
are pleasing to God; but what they are, it is not easy to know, 
except a man were taught them by God himself, or by some 
person who had received them from God, or obtained the 
knowledge of them by some divine means.” ‘There is a strik- 
ing passage in one of Plato’s Dialogues, in which he represents 
Socrates as meeting one of his disciples on his way to the 
temple to pray, and trying to convince him that he knows not 
what to pray for or how. He then goes on to say; “It seems 
best to me, that we expect quietly, nay, it is absolutely neces- 
sary, that we wait with patience, till such time as we can learn 
certainly how we ought to behave towards God and man. 
Till that time arrives, it may be safer to forbear offering sacri- 
fices, which you know not whether they are acceptable to God 
or not.” A yet more remarkable passage is to be found in the 
reply of one of Socrates’s disciples to his arguments for the 
soul’s immortality. “ l agree with you, Socrates, that to discover 
the certain truth of these things in this life is impossible, or at 
least very difficult... . . We ought, therefore, by all means 
to do one of these two things; either by hearkening to instruc- 
tion and by our own diligent study, to find out the wuth; or, 
if that be impossible, then to fix upon that which to human 
reason appears best and most probable, and to make that our 
raft while we sail this stormy sea, unless one could have a still 
more sure and safe guide, such as a divine revelation would be, 
on which we might make the voyage of life, as in a ship that 
fears no danger.” ‘Truly Christian spirits these, that so longed 
to see “the days of the Son of man,”’—of the Redeemer’s 
flock, though not in his fold! How humbly, how gladly would 
they have sat at his feet, nay, called him even by the obnox- 
ious name of “ Master!” How would they have hastened into 
the flames their own devout, but dubious apeerene could 
they have listened to his words of eternal life! Who can 
doubt that now, with prophets and apostles, they worship and 
adore in the full blaze of that divine light, the lack of which 
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they so deeply mourned, the need of which they so submis- 
sively owned ? 
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Tue above work is from the press of Messrs. Little and 
Brown, and is executed in a manner creditable to the publish- 
ers, and worthy the subject of which it treats. We do not 
however intend to speak of the quality of the paper, the beau- 
ty of the typography, or the excellence of the binding, but to 
call the attention of our readers to the work itself, and to ex- 
press our gratification that so valuable a contribution has been 
inade to the history of the Pilgrim Fathers. 

Within a few years a new impulse has been given to the 
study of American history. Our colonial records have been 
examined anew, and every fact relating to the early settlement 
of the country been most eagerly sought for. It is certainly a 
source of congratulation that such a love for the historical exists, 
and that it has already been the means of preserving from 
oblivion so many facts, tending to give us a true view of the 
early settlement of the country, and to establish beyond all 
doubt, the purity and honesty of those who accomplished so 
arduous an undertaking. Our community are deeply indebted 
to a few individuals who have labored so unceasingly in this 
cause, and through whose efforts historical societies and libra- 
ries have been established, and valuable ancient records and 
documents been preserved. 

The work of Mr. Young differs from most of the histories 
which have of late been published. It is not a compilation, 
nor does it give the inferences or views of its learned editor. 
It is a collection of valuable ancient documents, written by the 
Pilgrims themselves, and of course expressing their true feel- 
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ings, and giving us a correct view of the motives which induced 
them to engage in so perilous an undertaking. Several of these 
documents have never before been published, and those which 
had been published had become exceedingly rare, and were 
not within the reach of most of our readers. A perusal of 
these papers has satisfied us that they will present the charac- 
ter of the Pilgrims in a still brighter light, and that they will 
correct many erroneous statements which were made by the 
early American historians, and have been copied and adopted 
by the later ones. We are sure that no one can read this 
work and then say with a good conscience, that the Pilgrims 
were actuated solely by political motives in leaving their homes ; 
nor will he ever again sneer at their supposed folly in institut- 
ing a community of goods, or repeat for the ten thousandth 
time, the unfounded libel on the Captain of the May Flower. 
The first paper in this volume is Gov. Bradford’s History of 
Plymouth Colony, which, to use the language of the editor,, 
contains a detailed history of the rise of the Pilgrims in the 
north of England, their persecutions there, their difficult and 
perilous escape into Holland, their residence in that hospitable 
land for twelve years, the causes which led to their emigration, 
and the means which they adopted to transport themselves to 
America.” Large portions of this history have been published 
in the historical works of Prince, Hutchinson, and Howard, and 
it has always heretofore been attributed to Secretary Morton, 
and as such it has been regarded with less respect than it would 
have been, had it been known that it was written by one who 
was an eye-witness to what he describes. It does not appear 
that any American writer had before doubted the authorship of 
this work, but all, even the learned editor of the Memorial, 
had taken it for granted that it was written by the colony Sec- 
retary. ‘There appears to us now to be no question on this 
point. Mr. Young has given us evidence which settles the 
matter entirely, and leads us to the satisfactory conclusion, that 
it is the genuine history of Gov. Bradford, and as such is enti- 
tled to the highest respect. It bears in itself evidence of its 
genuineness, and may be considered the basis of all the histor- 
ical works relating to the Plymouth colony, and the chief 
source from which all the others are derived. It was well 
known that Gov. Bradford had written a history of the Colony, 
but it was supposed to have been lost with other valuable pa 
pers, while the British had possession of the Old South Church 
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in this city, where it was deposited during the war of the Rev- 
olution. But fortunately this copy was made by Secretary 
Morton into the records of the Plymouth Church, by which 
means it has been preserved, and at the end of two centuries 
comes again to light, giving new evidence not only of the learn- 
ing and fidelity of its immortal author, but of the purity and 
integrity of the whole Pilgrim race. 

In this History the troubles and trials of the Pilgrims are 
well described. At the present day it seems almost incredible, 
that a government should insist on retaining witbin its own ju- 
risdiction a class of men, who were so heartily despised and so 
cruelly persecuted as the Puritans. ‘They were not permitted 
to remain at home or to remove in peace. On every side their 
enemies met them, and when they found they could no longer 
endure the trials and sorrows which they suffered in their native 
country, they asked but the poor privilege of seeking a new 
home beyond its limits. But even this the tyrant who then sat 
on the throne of England denied them. We can give no bet- 
ter account of the difficulties with which they had to contend, 
than by using the words of Gov. Bradford, who was an eye- 
witness and a fellow-sufierer. He says, 


“For although they could not stay, yet were they not suffer- 
ed to go; but the ports and havens were shut against them, so 
as they were fain to seek secret means of conveyance, and to 
fee the mariners and give extraordinary rates for their passages. 
And yet were they oftentimes betrayed, many of them, and 
both they and their goods intercepted and surprised, and there- 
by put to great trouble and charge; of which I will give an 
instance or two, and omit the rest. 

“‘' There was a great company of them purposed to get pas- 
sage at Boston in Lincolnshire; and for that end had hired a 
ship wholly to themselves, and made agreement with the master 
to be ready at a certain day, and take them and their goods in 
at a convenient place, where they accordingly would all attend 
in readiness. So after long waiting and large expenses, though 
he kept not the dav with them, yet he came at length and took 
them in, in the night. And when he had them and their goods 
aboard, he betrayed them, having beforehand complotted with 
the searchers and other officers so to do; who took them and 
put them into open boats, and there rifled and ransacked them, 
searching them to their shirts for money, yea, even the women 
further than became modesty ; and then carried them back into 
the town, and made them a spectacle and wonderment to the 
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multitude, which ‘came flocking on all sides to behold them. 
Being thus by the catchpole officers rifled and stripped of their 
money, books, and much other goods, they were presented to the 
magistrates, and messengers sent to inform the Lords of the 
Council of them; and so they were committed to ward. Indeed 
the magistrates used them courteously, and showed them what 
favor they could; but could not deliver them until order came 
from the council table. But the issue was, that after a month’s 
imprisonment, the greatest part were dismissed, and sent to the 
places from whence they came; but seven of the principal men 
were still kept in prison and bound over to the assizes. 

“‘ The next spring after, there was another attempt made by 
some of these and others, to get over at another place, and it 
so fell out that they lighted of a Dutchman at Hull, having a 
ship of his own, belonging to Zealand. They made agreement 
with him, and acquainted him with their condition, hoping to 
find more faithfulness in him than in the former of their own 
nation. He bade them not fear; for he would do well enough. 
He was by appointment to take them in between Grimsbyand 
Hull, where was a large company, a good way distant from any 
town. Now against the prefixed time, the women and children 
with the goods were sent to the place in a small bark, which 
they had hired for that end, and the men were to meet them by 
land. But it so fell out that they were there a day before the 
ship came, and the sea being rough, and the women very sick, 
prevailed with the seamen to put into a creek hard by, where 
they lay on ground at low water. The next morning the ship 
came, but they were fast, and could not stir until about noon. In 
the mean time, the shipmaster, perceiving how the matter was, 
sent his boat to be getting the men aboard, whom he saw walking 
about the shore. But after the first boat full was got aboard, 
and she was ready to go for more, the master espied a great 
company, both horse and foot, with bills and guns and other 
weapons; for the country was raised to take them. The 
Dutchman seeing that, swore his country’s oath, (‘‘ sacrament,”) 
and having the wind fair, weighed his anchor, hoisted sails, and 
away. 

‘“‘ But the poor men, which were got on board, were in great 
distress for their wives and children, which they saw thus to be 
taken, and were left destitute of their helps, and themselves 
also not having a cloth to shift them with, more than they had on 
their backs, and some scarce a penny about them, all they had 
being on board the bark. It drew tears from their eyes, and 
anything they had they would have given to have been on 
shore again. But all in vain; there was no remedy; they must 
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thus sadly part; and afterwards endured a fearful storm at sea, 
being fourteen days or more before they arrived at their port; 
in seven whereof they neither saw sun, moon, nor stars, and 
were driven to the coast of Norway; the mariners themselves, 
often despairing of life, and once with shrieks and cries gave 
over all, as if the ship had been foundered in the sea, and they 
sinking without recovery. But when man’s hope and help 
wholly failed, the Lord’s power and mercy appeared for their 
recovery ; for the ship rose again, and gave the mariners courage 
again to manage her; and if modesty would suffer me, I might 
declare with what fervent prayers they cried unto the Lord in 
this great distress, especially some of them, even without any 
great distraction.” ‘‘Upon which the ship did not only recover, 
but shortly after the violence of the storm began to abate, and 
the Lord filled their afflicted minds with such comforts as every 
one cannot understand, and in end brought them to their de- 
sired haven.” 

** But to return to the others where we left. The rest of the 
men, that were in the greatest danger, made shift to escape 
away before the troops could surprise them, those only staying 
that best might, to be assistant to the women. But pitiful it 
was to see the heavy case of these poor women in this distress ; 
what weeping and crying on every side; some for their hus- 
bands that were carried away in the ship, as it was before 
related ; others not knowing what would become of them and 
their little ones; others melted in tears, seeing their poor little 
ones hanging about them, crying for fear and quaking with 
cold. Being thus apprehended, they were hurried from one 
place to another, and from one justice to another, until in the 
end, they knew not what to do with them.” ‘ To be short, after 
they had been thus turmoiled a good while, and conveyed from 
one constable to another, they were glad to be rid of them in 
the end upon any terms, for all were wearied and tired of 
them.” 


The next document is the Journal of Bradford and Wins- 
low, containing a minute detail of events from the arrival of 
the May Flower at Cape Cod to the return of the Fortune, 
December 11, 1621. It is a proper supplement to the history 
of Gov. Bradford, and was first published at London, in 1622, 
with a preface signed by G. Mourt, who has generally been 
supposed to have been the author of the work. It was abridg- 
ed by Purchas in 1625, and has since been published in de- 
tached portions by the Massachusetts Historical Society. Mr. 
Young supposes that G. Mourt was a fictitious name, or was 
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intended for George Morton, the father of Nathaniel, who was 
at that time at London, and soon after joined the colonists at 
Plymouth. This supposition seems altogether probable, since 
no such person as G, Mourt was known at that time as a friend 
of the colonists, but on the other hand, George Morton was a 
brother-in-law of Gov. Bradford, and took a deep interest in 
the success of the colony. It is probable that this journal con- 
sisted of letters sent him and other friends of the colony by 
Bradford and Winslow, and they were undoubtedly written for 
the gratification of private friends, and not with a view to their 
publication. It appears to us that Mr. Young has fully settled 
the question of the authorship of this journal, and as the work 
of those who saw what they described, it is entitled to the 
highest respect, and must hereafter be regarded as an au- 
thentic portion of the Pilgrim history. It relates to the most 
interesting period of the settlement, giving us in detail the 
daily labors and efforts of the Pilgrims, and showing us how 
manfully they met every discouragement, and with what high 
moral views they established their civil polity, and formed 
their relations with the savage tribes which surrounded them. 

Our “ Chronicles” are continued by the Discourse of Robert 
Cushman, which is certainly a curiosity of itself, and well wor- 
thy a place in this interesting volume. ° It was delivered at 
Plymouth in November, 1621, and published with a preface 
at London, the following year. Its subject is the “Sin and 
Danger of Self-Love,” and is probably the first published dis- 
course ever delivered in America. It contains many useful 
hints to the colonists, and in the preface most excellent advice 
is given to those who may prepare to emigrate. He says, 


‘* By God’s providence a few of us are there planted to our 
content, and have with great charge and difficulty attained 
quiet and competent dwellings there. And thus much I will 
say for the satisfaction of such as have any thought of going 
thither to inhabit ; that for men which have a large heart and 
look after great riches, ease, pleasures, dainties, and jollity in 
this world, (except they will live by other men’s sweat, or have 
great riches,) I would not advise them to come there, for as yet 
the country will afford no such matters. But if there be any 
who are content to lay out their estates, spend their time, labors, 
and endeavors for the benefit of them that shall come after, and 
in desire to further the Gospel among those poor heathens, 
quietly contenting themselves with such hardship and difficul- 
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ties as by God’s providence shall fall upon them, being yet 
young and in their strength, such men I would advise and en- 
courage to go, for their ends cannot fail them.” 


Next follows “ Winslow’s Relation,” and his “* Brief Narration 
of the true Grounds or Cause of the first Planting of New Eng- 
land”—the first of which is a continuation of his journal, 
down to Sept. 10, 1623—and the last an able vindication of 
the character of the colonists, in reply to the charges made 
against them by Gorton and others. We are glad to see these 
two works printed entire, for they tend to give us a better idea 
of the motives and expectations of the Pilgrims than any other 
works of the time; and the last is a full and most satisfactory 
reply to the thousand slanders, which were repeated and pub- 
lished by their enemies at that time, and have been secretly 
cherished by the enemies of the Pilgrim character ever since. 
We are informed by the editor that no copy of this work was 
to be found in this country, and that his manuscript was taken 
from a copy in the British Museum,-—a fact that will go far 
to pardon the ignorance of those, who have so freely charged 
the Pilgrims with selfish and mercenary motives. 

The next document is a Dialogue written by Gov. Bradford, 
which was copied in the Plymouth Church records by Secre- 
tary Morton. This has never before been printed. It pur- 
ports to be a conversation between the “ancient men,” or those 
who came from England, and the “ young men,” or those who 
were born in the colony. It was written in 1648, at a time 
when the young men began to feel some curiosity to learn 
what led their fathers and mothers to leave their homes, and 
what was the character of their friends, who suffered so much 
for opinion’s sake. ‘The dialogue is well sustained, and so far 
as it goes, supports every position taken by Winslow. It fully 
answers such questions, as might naturally have been asked, 
and gives us some accounts of individual character, which we 
do not recollect having seen in any other work. We cannot 
refrain from quoting the answer of the “ancient men,” when 
requested by the young men to give them some account “ of 
those two churches that were so long in exile.” ‘They say, 


“Truly there were in them many worthy men; and if you 
had seen them in their beauty and order, as we have done, you 
would have been much affected therewith, we dare say. At 
Amsterdam, before their division and breach, they were about 
three hundred communicants, and they had for their pastor and 
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teacher those two eminent men before named, and in our time 
four grave men for ruling elders, and three able and godly men 
for deacons, one ancient widow for a deaconess, who did them 
service many years, though she was sixty years of age when 
she was chosen. She honored her place, and was an ornament 
to the congregation. She usually sat in a convenient place in 
the congregation with a little birchen rod in her hand, and kept 
little children in great awe from disturbing the congregation. 
She did frequently visit the sick and weak, especially women, 
and, as there was need, called out maids and young women 
to watch and do them other helps, as their necessity did re- 
quire; and if they were poor, she would gather relief for them 
of those that were able, or acquaint the deacons; and she was 
obeyed as a mother in Israel and an officer of Christ. 

“And for the church of Leyden, they were sometimes not 
much fewer in number, nor at all inferior in able men, though 
they had not so many officers as the other; for they had but 
one ruling elder with their pastor, a man well approved and of 
great integrity; also they had three able men for deacons. And 
that, which was a crown unto them, they lived together in love 
and peace all their days, without any considerable differences, 
or any disturbance that grew thereby, but such as was easily 
healed in love; and so they continued until with mutual con- 
sent they removed into New England. And what their condi- 
tion hath been since, some of you that are of their children do 
see and can tell. Many worthy and able men there were in 
both places, who lived and died in obscurity in respect of the 
world, as private Christians ; yet were they precious in the eyes 
of the Lord, and also in the eyes of such as knew them, whose 
virtues we with such of you as are their children do follow and 
imitate.” 


The volume closes with a Memoir of Elder Brewster, written 
by Gov. Bradford, and several letters from distinguished friends 
of the colony, among which is one from the church at Leyden 
to the church of Plymouth, which bears date Nov. 30, 1625. 
This letter is full of expressions of friendship, and at once 
shows the error into which Hutchinson and other historians 
have fallen, in supposing that a division of the church at Ley- 
den was produced by a contention among themselves. How 
so accurate a historian as Hutchinson should have adopted so 
palpable an error, is beyond our comprehension. No writer of 
the day worthy of the least regard ever pretended it, but on 
the other hand, it was a notorious fact at the time, that the 
members of the Leyden church were on the most amicable 
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terms, and that they continued so as long as any of the mem- 
bers of which it was composed continued to exist. The 
church at.Plymouth for years received accessions from their 
friends at Leyden, and it is more than probable that, had not 
Robinson been so prematurely cut off by death, he and 
most of his church would have joined their brethren at Ply- 
mouth, and again united with them not merely in acts of kind- 
ness and sympathy, but in praise and adoration to the Saviour 
and deliverer of them all. 

The thanks of our community are due to Mr. Young for his 
services in preparing this volume. It is composed of a variety 
of original documents, as we have seen —all of which were 
written at the time the events took place of which they 
treat, and were written, too, by the actors and eye-witnesses 
themselves. ‘This gives them their great value, and in reading 
them we feel ourselves carried back to the period when they 
were written, and find it somewhat difficult to realize that the 
scenes which they describe have passed away, or that the 
heroic actors of that eventful period no longer exist on earth. 
No one can read the modern histories of our country, even 
those which are the most popular, without feeling how perfectly 
inadequate they are to express the real truths of our early 
history. Most of them are mere compilations, or partake of 
the bias and coloring of the author’s mind. They appear to 
depart from the true path of history, which is, to describe facts, 
and to discuss philosophical theories, or to deduce certain effects 
from causes with which none other can see any connexion. 
In this way modern histories have produced strange results, 
and we read them rather to learn what are the conclusions of 
the author, than the real truths which history teaches. These 
ancient documents are subject to no such objections, but are 
of themselves the source whence true historical knowledge is 
drawn. 

The value of this work is much increased by the copious notes 
and numerous references of the learned editor. In this he has 
exhibited his great skill and his extensive historical knowledge. 
They are necessary to a full explanation, and a proper under- 
standing of the text, and tend to give unity to the several 
parts of which the work is composed. We think he is right 
in regarding these as the only authentic history, and that all 
deviations from them by subsequent writers are errors. The 
period of two centuries has produced many of these errors, 
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which have been copied and repeated by writer after writer, 
until they have begun to wear the semblance of truth. Our 
limits will not permit us to discuss this subject at length, yet 
there is one error which is so common, and which almost every 
historian has copied and every schoolboy believed, that we 
cannot refrain from referring to it. We allude to the supposed 
bribery of the Captain of the May Flower by the Dutch to 
land the Pilgrims on the New England shore, rather than on 
the Hudson River, where they purposed making a settlement. 
There is no doubt that the Pilgrims intended to have made a 
settlement in a more southerly region, and probably in the 
neighborhood of New York; and because it was their fortune 
to have made the first land at Cape Cod, it has been thought 
necessary to account for this mistake by supposing the Captain 
to have been bribed. It is we think a sufficient reply to this 
charge against Captain Jones, that no such suggestion was ever 
made by Bradford, Winslow, or other leading men of the col- 
ony, who would certainly have not been silent on this subject, 
had there been the least suspicion of its truth. It is a charge 
that had its origin at a later day, and among other persons than 
the passengers of that memorable vessel. On the other hand, 
it is a well established fact, that Captain Jones had the entire 
confidence of the colonists, and was subsequently engaged in 
their service, which we can hardly suppose possible, if even 
suspicions of such gross fraud existed in the minds of the Pil- 
grims. ‘Thus much is due to a man whose fair name has been 
tarnished, and whose character has been most unjustly injured. 
At that day when the science of navigation was far less perfect 
than at present, and when our coast was wholly unexplored, 
and to the Pilgrims almost unknown, it is not strange that they 
did not reach the very point on the coast, where they wished. 
We ought rather to wonder that, in that frail vessel and with 
their imperfect means of navigation, they were able to reach a 
point so near the wished for port. It seems almost a miracle 
that they arrived at all, and it is due to the heroic com- 
mander of that frail bark, freighted as it was with the founders 
of an empire, to say, that he acted his part most manfully, 
and that during the whole of that perilous voyage he did every- 
thing which skill, care, and industry could do. In justice, 
there should be neither spot nor blemish on his fame, but to 
him, as well as to the others on board, our country and the 
world owe a deep and lasting debt of gratitude. 
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The volume is embellished with a beautiful engraving of 
Gov. Winslow, whose likeness alone of all the Pilgrims has 
been preserved ; and also by maps of Cape Cod and Plymouth 
Bay, as well as by engravings of the May Flower, and the 
chairs of Winslow, Carver, and Brewster. These are not 
merely matters of ornament, but serve to illustrate the history 
of the times, and are an appropriate addition to the work. We 
have only to regret that we have not the portraits of Bradford, 
Brewster, Standish, and other prominent men of the colony. 
They would be invaluable, and as year after year passes away, 
an increased interest will be felt in all that appertains to those 
eminent men ; to their private as well as public history. Many 
materials now remain from which their history could ‘be learned, 
and we trust that Mr. Young will still find an opportunity to pros- 
ecute this work, and to give us the results of other investigations 
in this department of history, in which he has already acquired 
an enviable reputation. 

The Plymouth colony gave the world the first model of a 
truly free government. ‘I'he whole people of the colony met 
in the cabin of the May Flower, on the 11th of November, 
1620, and signed a compact, which they agreed should be 
their constitution of government. Here was an express cove- 
nant, and not the implied or theoretical one, which writers on 
government have been so fond of creating; and it is said to 
have been the first of the kind of which history gives us any 
information. Of this meeting in the May Flower, we know but 
little, except by its results. At whose suggestion it was called, 
what difference of opinion existed among those who were present, 
what were the debates, and by whose eloquence it was moved, 
history gives us no information. Could it unfold to us the 
whole of the proceedings of this memorable meeting, and inform 
us what opinions of government each entertained ; by what 
hopes and fears each was moved ; and what anticipations of the 
future each had formed, can we doubt that it would present us 
the complete triumph of humanity and justice over selfishness ; 
that it would add new glory to the Pilgrim name, and exhibit 
them not merely as the worthy founders of a new empire and 
a new system of government, but as martyrs in the cause of 
religion and humanity ? 

This colony was small, and its duration as a separate govern- 
ment short; yet in its influence on the character and condition 
of our country and of the human race, it can hardly be too 
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highly estimated. Never was there a more successful experi- 
ment of popular government, combining all the strength and 
vigor of a monarchy with all the freedom and security of a re- 
public. During the whole seventy-one years of its existence, 
there were but six governors, although the elections took place 
annually ; and two of these continued in office through the long 
period of thirty-nine years, — a period by no means of repose, 
but of peril and excitement. In the intercourse of the colo- 
nists with the Indian tribes, they afford a bright example of 
humanity. Nota foot of their soil was taken from them with- 
out their consent, nor without the payment of an equivalent. 
The treaty with Massassoit for a half century was most scru- 
pulously observed, and it was not their fault or the fault of that 
faithful sachem, that it was at last violated, and the colony 
plunged into a most disastrous war with its ancient ally. 
Though a century and a half have now elapsed since its union 
with Massachusetts, yet the distinctive principles on which it 
was founded are still recognised and duly appreciated. As the 
population extends over our country from river to river, 
and from mountain to mountain, they will carry with them the 
principles here implanted, and will establish the institutions of 
learning and religion which the Pilgrims first formed. The 
fire here kindled will never go out, but will continue to burn 
brighter and brighter, shedding light and warmth to millions yet 
unborn. Wherever freedom finds a home, and true religion a 
votary, there the name of the Pilgrim will be honored, and 
there his example, like the beacon light to the weary and be- 
nighted mariner, will give new strength and inspire new hope. 
wW. B. 


CRITICAL NOTICES. 


The Four Gospels: with a Commentary. By A. A. Liver- 
more. Vol. I. Matthew. Boston: James Munroe & 
Company. London: John Green. 1841. 12mo. pp. 345, 


Tunis is a popular Commentary on the Gospel of Matthew, 
according to the received Version. We rejoice that it comes 
from one so competent for the undertaking, as Mr. Livermore 
has shown himself to be. We have examined portions of the 
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work with considerable care, and have found in it satisfactory 
evidence of sound judgment, and of ample learning for the 
end, which the author proposed to himself. His object 
has been not so much to add to our stores of Biblical 
learning, as to bring forward for common use, what has 
not been accessible heretofore. We think that our Sunday 
School Teachers and Bible Classes will learn more respect- 
ing the religion of Christ. from this, than from any popular 
, Commentary, which is in use in this country. While Mr. 
Livermore endeavors to unfold the true and exact meaning of 
a passage, he looks beyond the letter of the words of Jesus to 
the life-giving spirit. While with ample learning he sets forth 
the particular and local meaning, which belongs to many of the 
| sayings of our Saviour, he does not neglect to point out the 
general import, which they have for all men and all times. 
His explanations strike us as generally clear and correct; his 
opinions on subjects, which have recently engaged the atten- 
tion of the community, are sound; that is, he holds the received 
views of the church respecting the design of miracles, and the 
peculiar and divine authority of Christ. He is very free from 
mysticism and nonsense. His moral reflections are natural and 
to the purpose ; suggested by the text, and not forced upon it. 
That we should agree with him in all his expositions is not 
to be expected. One, which now occurs to us, in which we 
differ from him, is that of Matt. v. 34, though he appears to 
have Griesbach on his side. On the whole, we regard the 
work as highly creditable to the talents, learning, and spirit of 
the author, and to the Theological School where he was edu- 
cated. In this work, as in others by alumni of the Cambridge 
School, we observe traces of the opinions and influence of one 
of its earliest professors, who has heretofore been honored in 
the productions of his pupils, hardly less than in the important 
contributions to theological science, which he has given to the 
world under his name. 


The Comprehensive Church: or Christian Unity and Ecclesi- 
astical Union. By the Rev. Tuomas Vait, A. M. Hart- 
ford: H. Huntington, Jr. 1841. 12mo. pp. 301. 













‘Tuts is a work of the best intentions, and written in a perfectly 
liberal and catholic spirit. ‘The author’s aim is to promote Chris- 
tian unity, and to show, that if Christians would but think so, they 
might all come together, and dwell in harmony, under the wings of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church of the United States —a church, 
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which he devotes the greater part of his volume to prove, is truly 
catholic, liberal, comprehensive; rejecting none of the great 
Christian brotherhood, who receive the chief essentials in Christ- 
ian doctrine, welcoming all who do, no matter how widely they 
may depart from her standards in things non-essential. And 
certainly he makes out a very good case. He makes it appear 
that his Church deserves the praise of a large and generous 
spirit— deserves it in a higher sense than any other of the 
principal denominations among Christians. But before we can 
intelligently determine what is the absolute comprehensiveness 
of its charity —not its comparative —we must be told what is 
the author’s definition of ‘‘essentials,” and ‘‘ non-essentials.” 
He indeed affirms, that the only acknowledged obligatory rule 
of faith in the Episcopal Church is the Apostles’ Creed —a 
creed, which all certainly may subscribe, who receive the 
Scriptures as a divine revelation. 


“Since,” says Mr. Vail, “ none other than the Apostles’ Creed is ob- 
ligatory (that is, under the penalty of a refusal of the sacraments 
except it be confessed) upon the members of the Church; and since 
all persons, who believe the Scriptures and are not infidels, will ac- 
knowledge this creed, whatever may be their differences in interpret- 
ing and explaining the Scriptures, — is there not, therefore, danger to 
the doctrines of the Church from such liberality? and ought not 
another and more minute and explicit creed to be substituted ? 

“ We reply: The Church has no right to require any further intel- 
lectual qualifications for the sacraments, than a belief in the plain and 
indisputable facts and doctrines of the Scripture, such as is expressed, 
substantially, in the Apostles’ Creed. When it goes beyond this, it 
sets up human reasonings, the doctrines of men, as the terms upon 
which men are to receive the privileges of Christ’s Church — an usur- 
pation which cannot be justified. It is not for the Church, in the exe- 
cution of its trust, to say what is danger on the one hand, or what is 
expediency on the other. It is simply to administer the ordinances of 
Christ upon his own terms, and as He himself would to all his true 
disciples, and leave the protection of its doctrines to the gracious and 
mighty providence of its great Head.” -—— pp. 130, 131. 


Nothing could be better than this. He says, moreover, that 
the true Comprehensive Church will be broad enough to admit, 
‘all sincere humble-hearted disciples of our Lord.” “A 
Church,” he maintains in another place, “‘ is an association of 
all true disciples of Christ, acknowledging his Gospel for 
their ,rule of faith and practice, of every variety of personal 
opinion, talent, temperament, and condition.” And, again, 
‘“‘ We cannot acknowledge one which rests on a narrower foun- 
dation, as illustrating the true idea of a Church.” Does the 
author include in this wide and generous embrace those, who 
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fee] themselves conscientiously constrained to reject as unscrip- 
tural the two cardinal doctrines of his Church? We have some 
misgivings that such are not regarded by him as Christians, but 
as those, who, failing in “‘ essentials,” it is not possible should 
be received within even the true, catholic, comprehensive 
Church. The case, indeed, is not once alluded to, that we 
can discover, in the course of the volume. It is nowhere for- 
mally said that such believers are to be excluded, and, on the 
other hand, it is said that “‘ all humble-hearted believers in Je- 
sus” will be admitted. But, at the same time, and it is this 
that causes our doubt, the book of Common Prayer, which all 
of the true Comprehensive Church must alike worship by, is 
supposed to remain as it is. No hint is dropped, that its doc- 
trine may suffer diminution or change, except by the vote of a 
majority of the Church. We must infer, therefore, that while 
this Church will enlarge itself to receive all who come under 
the category of ‘‘ Orthodox Christians,” it will contract itself 
on the approach of all who lie out of that definition. Its lit- 
urgy, remaining as it is, must necessarily act as a principle of 
exclusion. The Episcopal Church is not, therefore, and can- 
not be without further changes, a truly catholic, comprehensive 
Church. Let it reform its Liturgy, and bring it into harmony 
with the “ Lord’s Prayer,” and the prayer of Jesus in the 14th 
chapter of St. John’s Gospel, in which ‘all who profess and 
call themselves Christians” can join, let it strike out its trin- 
itarian ascriptions, let the litany be purged of its shocking, 
heathenish adjurations, let it expunge the Nicene Creed, and 
remodel! its Baptismal forms —all which would not abridge it 
by the loss of a page, and the Episcopal Church would then 
indeed be liberal and comprehensive, a genuine catholic 
church. Till that is done, it will justly be charged as narrow 
and exclusive, repelling thousands who, for the sake of its 
otherwise ‘excellent liturgy,” would gladly worship there, 
and compelling a still greater number of those who do worship 
there, to do so with discomfort and mental reservation. 

The author, in the course of his volume, speaks of ‘‘ dissen- 
ters,” in this country, inadvertently we suppose, as in any other 
than a philosophical sense the term is here wholly inapplica- 
ble. In our country, free of the incubus of an established 
Church, the Baptist or the Presbyterian is no otherwise a dis- 
senter to the Episcopalian, than the Episcopalian is to the Pres- 
byterian or the Baptist. 

To those who wish to obtain a clear, and we suppose cor- 
rect, view of the Episcopal Church as it is in this country, in 
respect to its government, ritual, and doctrine, we can recom- 
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mend this little volume of Mr. Vail. It is written in an agree- 
able manner, and in a spirit of the utmost kindness toward all. 


A Sermon, preached before the First Congregational Society in 
Burlington, Vt. By their Minister, Gzorce G. INGERSOLL, 
and published at their request. Burlington: Chauncy 
Goodrich. 1841. 8vo. pp. 32. 


Tis discourse, preached on the occasion of a State Fast, 
constitutes a very valuable addition to our religious tracts. 
It is much too valuable to perish, as too many occa- 
sional discourses do, with the hearing, or the printing. It 
deserves a wide circulation, as perhaps the most popular argu- 
ment on the subject of which it treats ——The Death of Christ 
—that the press has sent forth. Not that it is deficient in 
other and higher qualities. If it is popular and striking in its 
form, it is not for that, any the less distinguished for compre- 
hensiveness, for strength, and logical force. The friends of 
liberal Christianity have reason to be well satisfied with the 
manner in which the cause of the true faith is defended in this 
northern Diocese. 

Mr. Ingersoll travels over a wide ground in his discourse, 
omitting hardly an argument or an idea of any value. He first 
states and describes the doctrine of the Atonement in the 
very words of its principal believers and defenders, following 
it up by a sketch of its history, and a philosophical account 
of its origin. He then shows, in several particulars, how it is 
in hostility to the conclusions of the best reason, and much 
more to the character of God, to the spirit and character of the 
Gospel. Next he looks into the foundations on which its ad- 
vocates place it, and runs through the main Scripture argu- 
ments resorted to in its support, replying to them seriatim, 
and closes with a statement of what he conceives to be the 
true design of the Death of Christ. This is much in little; 
but there is no confusion or obscurity, everything is clear and 
intelligible, and the several parts well proportioned to each 
other, and the whole. 

We give Mr. Ingersoll’s account of the origin of the popu- 
lar doctrine of the atonement. 


“This doctrine owes its origin and continuance to the same unhap- 
py principle, that has introduced but too many corruptions into Chris- 
tianity — that is, wrong views of the character of God. Before the 
coming of Christ, men made their own gods, and they made them like 
themselves. Even in that single people where only the true God was 
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known, He is represented as saying ‘thou thoughtest that I was alto- 
gether such an one as thyself.’ Men have retained since, but too 
much of the same disposition to fashion their God according to their 
own liking. The Pagan trembled before his god, and sought to win 
his favor or avert his anger. So he built his altar, and brought his 
sheaf, or slaughtered his victim; and as the flame ascended and the 
cloud of incense rolled, he felt happy in the thought, that he had se- 
cured the good will of his deity. He went to him, as among men the 
feeble go to the strong, with a gift in his hands— to conciliate, to 
propitiate, to buy protection and kindness. He went to his god as the 
slave to his master, the subject to his king, and kneeled, and sung his 
song of praise, and offered his present, believing in his heart that his 
god would smile, even as the master and the king would smile. And 
this is a plain and rational account of the institution or custom of sac- 
rifice. Precisely in the same way can we account for the doctrine we 
are considering. Christians were not called on to bring their first 
fruits, to pour out their wine and oil, or shed the blood of bulls and 
goats — so the death of Christ was made a sacrifice. And since man, 
by his transgressions, was regarded as offending the only true God, 
the anger of that God was appeased and satisfaction made to his jus- 
tice by the atonement of his well-beloved son. There is but too much 
melancholy evidence of the effect of heathenism over Christianity ; and 
when it became the State religion of Rome’s great empire, history tells us 
how sadly successful were the efforts to accommodate the Gospel to a 
pagan taste. The visiter at the great city, even in our day, plainly 
discovers the infusion and the influence, and tells a mournful tale of 
saints and festivals, which have changed the names, but kept the char- 
acter, of heathen divinities and heathen revels. But alas! the influence 
over the spirit and doctrines of the Gospel was more subtile and less 
perceived ; and many, who live at a distance from the showy ceremo- 
nies of a corrupted faith, are not aware that the doctrines they cherish 


are unhealthy grafts, and not the natural branches of the Tree of 
Life.”— pp. Y, 10. 


In arguing against the doctrine from the Character of God, 
Mr. Ingersoll thus eloquently and conclusively reasons. 


“Our Father in Heaven — here is my answer to this doctrine. Our 
Father in Heaven. I ask each parent, for a moment, to imagine his 
child before him. That child has offended, but he, now, kneels to him 
for forgiveness. With streaming eyes and lifted hands, he says, Father 
forgive me. He weeps over his past disobedience, he promises amend- 
ment — nay, he says, take me on trial, and if I do not reform, then cast 
me out to die. What human parent would spurn from him a child like 
this? What human parent would say, I cannot forgive you; but if 
one of my long tried, dutiful, innocent children, will come and give 
his limbs to the fetters, his back to the scourge, and suffer the punish- 
ment which you deserve, then, I will forgive you and grant you my 
blessing. And now I ask, what child on earth would accept a parents’ 
blessing on terms like these? What man, with the true feelings of a 
man, would see his brother groan, and bleed, and faint, because, in his 
affection, he was willing to endure it all to save him from his father’s 
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curse? Shall we dare to imagine such a situation for our Heavenly 
Father? Is this the interpretation that Jesus would have us give of 
his own beautiful parable of the Prodigal Son? Must we say, as this 
doctrine teaches, there is no forgiveness with the Heavenly Father for 
his repentant child? ”— p. 16. 


We learn with satisfaction, since the above was written, that 
the Committee of the Unitarian Association have determined 
to issue this sermon of Mr. Ingersoll as one of their tracts, and 
that it is already in the press. 


An Oration delivered at Charlestown, Massachusetts, on the 17th 
of June, 1841, in Commemoration of the Battle of Bunker 


Hill. By Georce E. Exits. Boston: W. Crosby & Co. 
1841. 


Mr. Ettts in a clear, flowing, rapid style has in this address 
held up before the youth of the present generation a glowing 
picture of the great battle of the revolution. Noone who reads 
it can fail to carry away from its perusal a conception of the 
scenes of the 17th of June, hardly less distinct than if he had 
himself been an actor. As its narrative is founded chiefly on 
the now classical authority of Col. Swett — some new particu- 
lars being added from other sources— it may be taken, we 
suppose, to be as complete and accurate a history of the events 
of that day, as existing documents can furnish. Little remains 
to be supplied by any future researches. If battles must be 
fought, or rather if battles have been fought, we would by all 
means have their histories truly related, and errors, however 
long descended, corrected. One delusion in relation to this 
battle of Bunker Hill was partly dissipated by the publications 
drawn forth by the controversy that sprang up several years ago, 
which made Warren the commander, and hero of the day; 
— an error occasioned naturally enough by his high station as 
President of the Provincial Congress, taken in connexion with 
the fact of his being in the fight, by his death on the field of 
battle, and hardly less, by Trumbull’s picture of the ‘‘ Death of 
General Warren,” and the engravings from it which have spread 
through the country. There are very few even at the present 
time, afier all the investigations that have been had, who from 
these causes do not associate with the name of Warren the 
glory of the battle. Mr. Ellis takes pains to set this piece of 
history in its proper light. ‘Prescott,’ he concludes with 
saying, ‘was the Hero of the day; and wherever the tale 
is told, let him be its chieftain.” 
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The account of the battle is introduced by an equally well 
told story of the civil and political events which drew it on. 

The value of Mr. Ellis’s publication would have been mach 
enhanced, if accompanied by a military map or chart of the 
ground, and the several positions of the opposing forces, 
copied from the map prefixed to Col. Swett’s pamphlet and 
drawn upon stone, and it would have added but little to the cost 
of the pamphlet. 


Names and Titles of the Lord Jesus Christ. By Cares 
Spear. Fourth Edition. Boston: B. B. Mussey, 1841. 


Tue volume before us consists of short essays or sermons, 
upon each of the names or titles applied to our Saviour in the 
Bible. Of these names or titles the author, by the exercise 
here and there of some ingenuity, discovers the large number 
of eighty. The remarks upon them are principally of a prac- 
tical and devotional character, with criticisms upon the pas- 
sages used as texts intermingled, drawn from approved author- 
ities. ‘I'he work has already reached a fourth edition; which 
seems to prove an adaptation to the wants of a large class of 
readers. The religious opinions of the author are those, we be- 
lieve, of the Universalists. ‘The thought and the language 
of the discourses are sometimes striking and vigorous, as in 
the following paragraph from the first essay in the volume, on 
the title of the Advocate. 


“Tt has been supposed by many, that the Judge was angry with the 
sinner, and that the Advocate came to reconcile Him. Admitting this 
view of the character of God, we must see that He is wholly disquali- 
fied to judge the world. ‘To illustrate: suppose we enter a court of 
justice, and discover the judge on the bench full of fury and wrath, 
anxious to condemn the criminal. Would not every one say that he 
was unfit for his station? It would appear still more awful if the 
judge should stand in the relation of father to the culprit! And it is 
in this relation that God stands to every transgressor. It follows, 
therefore, that the Father of spirits will inflict no punishment, that is 
not intended for the best good of the sinner.”— p. 17. 


- 


Christian Union ; a Discourse delivered before the Unitarian 
Society at Trenton, in the house for worship at the ‘‘ Public 
Square,” Jan. 10, 1841. By Epear Buckinenam. Utica: 
John P. Bush, 1841. Svo. pp. 19. 


Mr. Bucktnenam has given to the Christian Public, in this 
Sermon on Christian Union, a discourse of great beauty, both 
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in the train of thought he has followed out, and the language in 
which the thought is clothed. In the uniform gentleness of | 
the tone, the justness of the sentiment, the impressive simplic- 
ity and yet liveliness of the style, we are reminded of Fenelon. 
The heart of the hearer must have been warmed by every sen- 
tence he heard, as well as his mind instructed, and his charities 
enlarged. The reader will be equally benefitted. No Sermon 
or tract has lately appeared which we would sooner send forth 
as a herald of our faith, or from whose wide sowing we should 
look for a better harvest. Mr. Buckingham speaks first of the 
evils of dissension and the desirableness of union; and then 
after showing that a true Christian union does not imply the 
coming under any one form of Church Government and disci- 
pline, or agreement in any one set of speculative opinions, he 
describes the kind of union which is both practicable and obli- 
gatory. Of this — which constitutes the body of the discourse, 
the author says, 


“ But set forth as plainly as we may the duty of Christian union, we 
shall not be persuaded to labor to heal the dissensions among the pro- 
fessed followers of Christ, until we are led to feel how much they 
already agree, even where they seem to differ.”— p. 11. 


He then proceeds thus in the following paragraph. 


“We agree in some points then! Yes, let us observe, that we agree 
in the all important point, the experience of Religion. Religion does 
not, in the understanding of any Christian believer, consist in mere 
external conduct. It is the fear, it is the love of God. All, who 
become religious, fee] the same deep reverence for God; they all en- 
tertain the same solemn regard to his commandments. If they sin, 
they hold themselves accountable. If any, in reflecting upon them- 
selves, are awakened to feel that they are sinners, the same emotions, 
the same shame, the same fear, the thought of the same judgment 
occupies their minds, to whatever denomination they may belong. Tf any 
desire happiness after having sinned, they must seek it of the same God, 
in the same way ; and if any find forgiveness of Him, the same peace, 
and joy, and love, possess their minds, whatever be the religious views 
they hold and the name they bear. Whoever is religious, entertains 
the same religion with all religious people. The views, which some 
hold of the character of God, may be more attractive; the views, which 
some entertain concerning his dealings with men, may seem more 
clear, more worthy than those entertained by others. Yet to pray is 
always the same; to seek God’s presence, to receive in the heart “ the 
manifestation of the Father,” is always the same experience among 
Christians of every name. Christ teaches al] who sin to repent. Re- 
pentance is the same with all. Christ teaches all to seek forgiveness. 
Forgiveness is the same with all. He teaches all men to pray. Prayer 
is the same with all. He directs all men to keep the commandments ; 
and all, who do, bear characters alike. Their purity, their spirituality, 
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their charity towards men, their faith in him, their humility and love 
towards God, are alike in all; nor, when we discover a pure, humble, 
devoted, believing, charitable, pious man, have we any means of know- 
ing from his character to what denomination he belongs. All Chris- 
tians seek to resemble their master: they seek to ‘follow God as 
dear children.’ What matters it, in how much else they differ? They 
are alike in their present experience, in their future hopes. They aim 
after the same things; they aim after the same prize; they all seek 
that holiness by which man sees God; they all seek that spirit, by 
which they are Christ’s. How is it possible that there should be envy- 
ing, strife, and divisions among them ?— No: weare not Christians, we 
are carnal and walk as men, while contentions exist among us. We are 
Christians, only, when we endeavor to keep the unity of the spirit in 
the bond of peace, — having, as we have, one spirit, one Lord, one 
faith, one baptism, one God and Father of all. Under these circum- 
stances, can we not have confidence one in another? Can we not 
sympathize? Yes! being children of one parent, followers of one Lord, 
there is no reason why we should dislike one another. We will rejoice 
with every man who turns to God, whatever ‘Church’ he may join. 
We will wish success, and pray for success, to all of every name, who 
seek to turn men to righteousness.”— pp. 12, 13. 


A Vindication of the Character and Condition of the Females 
employed in the Lowell Mills against the Charges contained 
in the Boston Times and the Boston Quarterly Review. By 
Exisua Barrietr, M. D. Lowell: Leonard Huntress. 


1841. 


WE have no room for either analysis, or extracts; nor are 
they needed. The ‘“ Vindication” is complete, and so the 
country has judged. The charges are already forgotten; while 
the remarkable moral statistics presented in the pamphlet of 
Dr. Bartlett, which those charges called forth, have served to 
raise Lowell, its female operatives, and its companies to a place 
in the public esteem they never possessed before, and but for 
the ‘“‘ Charges” might not have done for many a year; and 
have moreover proved to the world, that a manufacturing pop- 
ulation may be not less distinguished for general order, for pre- 
vailing health, for intelligence, for the moral virtues, for the 
observance and support of religious institutions, than the inhab- 
itants of commercial or agricultural districts. 





